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OUR NEW STORY. 

Mr. Frank Lesiit_has the pleasure of 
informing his readers that he will soon 
present in this journal the first chapters 


of a new story, entitled 


‘‘AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER 
FLAGON,” 


By B. L. Faryjron, 


Author of “ Blade o° Grass,” “Griff,” “‘ Joshua Marvel ” 
‘Bread-and Cheese and Kisses,” “Golden 
Grain,” and “ Jessie Trim.”’ 


The welcome with which Mr. Farjeon’s 
former stories have been received in all 
parts of the world shows that he has suc- 
ceeded to the popularity once enjoy ed by 
Charles Dickens. This last story is a 


marvel of fiction. It has been written 


expressly for 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER, 


and will appear only in this journal. It 
is the best story of the year. We give 
the titles te the chapters of Part First: 


‘‘AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER 
FLAGON.” 


Part First—Tue Oruer Enp oF THE 
Wor pb. 
1. 
SILVER CREEK TOWNSHIP. 

II. 

I1ow BABY OBTAINED HER SHARE IN THE STAR 

DRAMATIC COMPANY. 

Ill. 

THE OPENING OF THE THEATRE, AND WHAT 

PART BABY TOOK IN THE PERFORMANCES. 


Iv, 


Mr. HART SEARCHES FOR A GOLDEN RREF. 4 


Vv. 
PuiLip’s RIDE FOR FLOWERS FOR MARGARET. 
Vi; 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Vil. 
“Aun, PHILIP, MY SON! I ALSO HAVE A GIRL 
wuiom I Love,”’ 
Vill. 
‘“*T AM GOING TO SPEAK OvT,”’ SAID PHILIP. 


IX. 

“\WHAT IF TIIERE ARE VILLAINS AND SCOUN- 
DRELS IN THE WORLD!” HE CRIED ; ** WE 
WILL NEVER LOSE OUR FarrH IN Gop AND 
MAN—NEVER, NEVER, NEVER!”’ 

x: 
«* THIS IS LIKE THE DAWN OF LIFE, MY SWEET.”’ 
Xi. 
THE CHRISTENING OF **THE WILLIAM SMITH.’’ 
xu. 
NATURE PUNISHES THE THIEF. 
XIII. 
WILLIAM SMITH’s AMBITION, 
xiv, 
DECIDES TO WAIT A 
LONGER, 


Mr. HART LITTLE 
xV. 

‘THEY FLEW LIKE MADMEN INTO THE TOWN. 
XVI. 

Driven BY LOVE INTO THE JAWs OF DEATH. 


XVI. 
'*DeAR OLD Fe.tow! Gop BLESS MARGARET 
AND you !”" 





; to 


ROSCOE CONKLING. 


| 
Ps men have more said and less told of 
them than the “senior Senator from New 
York.” He is the bugaboo with which a 
good many newspapers frighten their readers, 
and especially those newspapers which deal in 
fulminating generalizations, and refer to “ the 
Mortons, Chandlers, Conklings,” ete. Mr. Conk- 
ling has a mysterious reputation for controlling 
the politics of New York State and, in great 
part, of the nation. He is the hero of numerous 
plots, which seem to be laid bare to his 
enemies with curious fatality. He overwhelms 
Republican Conventions, dispenses illimitable 
patronage, runs “ the Court ” at Long Branch, 
puts fainting Fentonism on its feet by a caress, 
and is the mainspring of the project for a third- 
term,--the “honest ancient,” so to speak, 
of that horrid political Othello which just now 
threatens us from the prophetic chambers of 
the Opposition journals. 

Where there is so much smoke there is 
some fire. Mr. Conkling is the most powerful, 
because he is the most able, politician in the 
Republican Party. But he does not use his 
power as the newspapers generally seem 
suppose. In other words, he is neither 
greedy nor vain. He is ambitious ; he is fond 
of power ; he is antagonistic ; he is self-con- 
scious. But he has the secret of almost uniform 
success—the secret of self-control] and a fore- 
sight which is keen and clear, if it is not of 
very long range. He does not make many 
“ coups.” But he is capable of waging steady 
and relentless warfare. He has a faculty 
for winning adherents, though he makes few 
friends. He is a good judge of character, and 
a vigilant, untiring, exact organizer. He 
“takes care ” of those who yield to his guid- 
ance in a liberal fashion, and he has the 
not very common art of gratifying the re- 
venges of others even at the expense of his 
own. He is a showy man in more ways than 
one, and he has an almost subtle knack of im- 
pressing his followers with the value of his 
personal favor. Perhaps it would not be too 
much to say that one great source of his in- 
fluence is his refusal—whether spontaneous or 
artful—to make himself common even to 
those who like to think they are his intimates. 

As a public man, in public, Mr. Conkling was 
born to be a leader, and unless the American 
Senate receives some great acquisitions, he 
will continue for some time to be a leader. 
He has the spirit of leadership. This is easily 
seen in debate. He seldom makes long 
speeches. His business is not the discharge 
of volleys. But he is always on his fect at a 
critical moment, laying bare ina few clear-cut 
sentences the weak point of an enemy’s line, 
or directing a maneuvre, or fortifying a 
party position. He shows his passion for 
leadership, too, in the way he magnifies his 
office. To him, in his hottest moment, the 
Senate is the Senate ; the politicians around 
him, however mean, spiteful, treacherous out- 
side, are, within that circle, representatives of 
the States in the discharge of lofty functions. 
His dignity is irrefragable, unapproachable. 
Even in his bitterest invective he surrounds 
his foes with the character of the place, and 
wings his shatts with velvet. One of his late 
antigonists was Mr. Sumner, whom he de- 
spissd as a flatulent humbug. When Mr. 
Sumner, at the opening of the last session, en- 
deavored, before the Message had been read, 
to get before the Senate some Spanish resolu- 
tions flattering to himself, Mr. Conkling half 
lifted his tall form from over Morton’s desk, 
and said slowly and scornfully : “I think the 
Senate will be able to restrain its impatience 
on this point until it has heard the Message of 
the I'resident.””. The words were contemptu- 
ous ; the manner was more so ; but the whole 
was as decorous as the speech of a courtier. 

As a matter of fact, there is a good deal of 
the courtier of the Elizabethan kind about 
Mr. Conkling. It is not increditle that he 
would enjoy a crimson doublet and slashed 
sleeves with silk hose and lace and a jeweled 
sword. His head, with its curling locks and 
pointed beard, has an air of Drake and the 
Earl of Essex. He is calculating, moreover ; 
daring as well; aspirinz, polished, fond of 
rounded periods, and restless. He could swear 
on occasion, doubtless, like Essex, but he does 
not, for his temper, which is in essence flaming, 
is in fact under subjection. Yet he enjoys a 
spice of intrigue, and wastes on it—as did the 
heroes who were Shakespeare’s contempora- 
ries and models—time and strength that might 
be more usefully employed. 

It would be pleasant to characterize Mr. 
Conkling’s statemanship, but unfortunately it 
is not easy to discover it. He is not an 
originator, in the sense that Mr. Calhoun, or 
Mr. Clay, oreven Mr. Webster, was. He does not 
seem to care to identify his name with any one 
measure, but only with the party cause. Yet 
he gives character and force to many measures, 
and links his name closely with the policy of 
his party, which includes all. What he does 
not say in the Senate he says on the platform, 
and it is here that the popular idea of him has 
been formed—an idea which newspapers have 
not yet been very successful in overthrowing. 
‘As a campaign speaker he has few equals and 
no superiors. In 1872 he went to speak in 
Brooklyn, where he was cordially hated by 
many local respectabilities. One of these 
went to hear him out of curiosity. He re- 
mained from interest, and was one of a vast 
audience who for over three hours listened to a 





speech of rare directness, compactness and 


— 





logical verve. Mr. Conkling’s speeches read 
as if they were turgid. They do not sound 
so, and one gains from his style a certain im- 
pression of the elevation of his thought, 
which, after reflection, is not always supported. 

That Mr. Conkling has a brilliant future be- 
fore him, is something of which he is himself 
apparently confident. He has put aside, with 
unhesitating hand, the silk robe of the Chief- 
Justiceship. No man living can say as much. 
It is reasonable to believe that he did not do 
so without calculation, because a_ politician 
and a lawyer on the shady side of forty-five 
does not toss away such a prize lightly. What 
is the prize for which he still struggles we 
need not say. No Senator ever yet won it, 
and Mr. Conkling is not likely to be the first 
exception. But in his efforts to attain it he 
will be sure to leave on the history of his 
party, and perhaps of his country, a consider- 
able mark. It is rumored, on some credible 
authority, that he has given in his adhesion to 
the third-term project. In that case, the mark 
he will leave will not be to his credit, and it 
will be, as his own career must be, brought 
to asudden end in 1876. Let us hope better 
things of him. 


THE INDEPENDENTS. 

| gp nse geld newspapers and independent 

political parties are a sort of existing 
impossibilities and social paradoxes. They 
each and all operate on their own hook ; and 
perhaps the Cincinnati Commercial, the grand 
panjandrum of Independence, defines the situa- 
tion when it says : 

‘« Trial by newspaper is a failure; the jury can't 
agree.”’ 

For, although the Commercial refers only to 
the great scandal, its criticism applies to 
everything independent in politics and in 
journalism. The function of the editor and of 
the politician is . to give a verdict or a 
judgment, but to advocate a purpose. How 
many editors are there in the United States 
whose individual political purpose is worth 
knowing or indorsing? Tlow great a man 
must he be who every morning tells fifty 
thousand people, not that they ought to be 
supporters of this organized policy or that 
platform of principles which some man is to 
execute in civil life, but that just what he, 
Murat Halstead, or he, Horace White, says of 
men, shall, for all those thousands, be meat and 
drink and conscience for one day ! For these two 
above-named editors we havea certain amount 
of regard; their opinions are entertaining ; 
but what they really say to people is this: 
You must take my paper for so many columns 
of news and so many columns of me. Now, the 
ego is very uncertain; and after a fair 
acquaintance with the worth and peculiarities 
of American journalists, we cannot hold up the 
fingers of one hand and say that they are 
fewer than the names of editors who are great 
enough to claim a personal following. To be 
sure, people buy uncertain opinions from inde- 
pendent editors. just as they buy invisible 
needles of one cheap-john and untried black- 
ing of another. 

Independent politics, whatever that may 
be, is no more to our liking. We can fancy 
Robinson Crusoe in the sublime isolation of a 
first-class independent politician ; but the mo- 
ment Man Friday steps ashore our imagina- 
tion fails to conceive the civil service of Juan 
Fernandez as any longer requiring Mr. Cru- 
soe’s unaided and independent genius. Even 
in Wisconsin the Independent Party is only 
an occasional mass-meeting. It is in oppo- 
sition, and it clearly announces that it is 
in opposition, to corruption and capital and 
politicians ; butit has no constructive purpose 
to fulfill. It would pull down, but it would not 
build up. If it is a party at all, it is simply a 
local party, and can never become a broad, 
national organization. We are not simply 
quibbling over the name ; and it is evident 
that many Independents possess great virtue 
and an upright sentiment, honestly wishing for 
an undefined something that they do not 
obtain from either of the two political par- 
ties. But they offer nothing. On one side of 
them the Democrats are marching in hopes of 
obtaining a promise of fusion, as has prac- 
tically been done in Illinois. On the other 
side, advancing steadily, are the Republicans, 
like those of Ohio, who have caught them 
up at one swoop. But these instances are 
local, as all others must be. 

The origin of the Independents is to be found, 
of course, in the blunders of Republicanism. 
The Republican Party became so successful, 
it had so much to feed upon, that it ceased 
to be politic. It would not take a step 
forward in order to meet the objections of a 
critical locality. It blundered right and left, 
from first to last. It seemed incapable of 
learning anything. There has never been a 
time when the Republican leaders could not 
have captured and made partisans of all that 
advance-guard of Republicanism calling them- 
selves Independents, and so anxious for a 
party that they are drifting towards Demo- 
cracy. There are men in the Republican 
Party who are skillful in politics, who handle 
political forces with something of genius and 
of science ; but in their dealings with the In- 
dependents they might have been excelled. for 
discretion and shrewdness, by a Fourth Ward 
politician. They slept like the hare, and won- 
dered why the tortoise went by them. There 





is not to-day, and there has not been for two 


| years, an independent editor or an independ. 
; ent voter but has been constantly willing 
be a Republican; and the Republicans tury 
their backs and say, “We place ourselveg 
upon our record, and will win without you.” 
The result is plain enough. The Republican 
Party will win. It will attract the mass of 
Independents who want to join a party, not an 
indignation meeting. But we are quite certain 
that several names now known as belonging 
to Republican leaders will not be heard at the 
head of the table, He who leads the Inde. 
pendents will lead the Republican Party, be. 
cause the Republican Party will follow him 
and all that he represents. 








THE ‘‘WAR OF RACES,” 


RITICS who speak of “ the War of Races “ 
in the South almost invariably include 
the whole of each race in the conflict. The 
fact is that where there is any fighting at 
all much enthusiasm is required to induce any 
considerable number of whites to take down 
their rifles, and much more is required to 
induce the blacks to fire their shot-guns. There 
is this to be said in favor of the blacks : that 
though there were many needless reports of 
negro uprisings during the days of slavery, few 
uprisings ever occurred, not one-hundredth as 
many as would have occurred among any race 
of slaves in ancient times. Freedom and a 
certain amount of civil rights have had some 
influence upon the blacks, but they are not as 
a race sanguinary. Here and there among 
them isa leader of their own color, or of the 
color of Dick Busteed, who is capable, by 
reason of political ambition, of exciting their 
feelings ; and it is surprising that when their 
feelings are at the highest pitch they do 
not commit more atrocious barbarities than 
are committed by the whites. And they are 
more sensitive to kind treatment than to 
brutalities. If after the war the Southern 
whites had treated the blacks with delicate 
kindness, instead of showing the bared-tecth 
of silent hatred, there would never have been 
any “ War of Races.” But we have noticed 
even in good society that when a man has 
treated you shabbily, he is the first to confess 
it with dogged looks and half-silent menaces ; 
and the old Southern argument that the black 
loved the master and the master loved the 
black has at least a partial denial in the fact 
that when truce was made the whites denied 
any love at all. But, we have reason to believe, 
the “ war” on the part of the whites has very 
few advocates or participators from among 
the old masters. It is the barroom loafer and 
the mean white who do all the crusading, 
while men like the Forsyths and Russells 
content themselves with frenzied platitudes 
about white men’s parties. There is much 
white criticism of negro laziness, shiftlessness, 
and tendency to migrate to the cities ; but the 
whites have been tardy in opening ways of 
industry for their old “loves,” or, for that 
matter, for themselves. 

The consequence has been that because 
the black naturally inclined to attachments, 
especially if the objects of his attachments 
were white, the carpetbaggers from the North 
obtained an ascendancy over him. The 
carpetbagger flattered the easy vanity of his 
tools. Ile organized Union League Clubs in 
which incendiary and agrarian speeches were 
made. The negro was given one office out of 
every three ; and as a matter of politics he 
was incited against the native whites. The 
carpetbagger was the most active and _ in- 
dustrious man in the South ; and the Southern 
white did not give him a welcome. Because 
he opened stores, bought vessels, and “ recon- 
structed ” politics, the Southern “colonel ” of 
the old line sat down indifferently and sucked 
his thumbs. Then it was impossible for one 
of the old grandees to pass a ruined barrack 
full of shell-holes, or to pass the twisted rails 
of the Atianta Railroad, without thinking bit- 
terly of Sherman’s “ bummers.” Te was in- 
different, and he fell behind. 

He found his most willful antagonist in the 
mulatto, who was always protesting as # 
matter of vanity and treasou that he was 
half white, when the Southerner would only 
acknowledge that said muiatto was half black. 
This mulatto has been a strong element in the 
“war of races.’ He has been bitter towards 
the man who is twice as black as himself, 
as well as towards the man who is twice 
as white. He looks towards the white as 
a hateful father whose daughters are proud 
sisters, and the black is to him the unenviable 
but more legitimate son of his own mother. 
The idea of his origin runs through the whole 
half-white race to which he belongs, but 
he affiliates reluctantly with the blacks. “Ah.” 
said a sharp and eloquent but untrained 
mulatto, on the platform _of the first Re- 
publican Convention ever held in Georgia. 
“T trace my family to one of the first in 
Charieston. They are whites. It has been 
suggested to-day that the lion and ‘the lamb 
should lie down together. (Gentlemen, the fault 
has been in the past that the white lions 


picked out all the best black lambs.” And 
the carpetbaggers,} half hopeful and_ half 
alarmed, applauded the “white nigger“ who 


was commenting on the history of his parti- 
colored race, And the problem: is still an 
awkward and an earnest one. Certain mem- 
bers of the Republican Party have undertaken 
to solve the problem by legislating so that the 





black race shall be secure in all the public 
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social privileges that are enjoyed by the 
whites. As these members are prominent 
leaders in their party, it seems that the Republi- 
can Party indorses that policy. For many 
years the social sfalus of the negro will be as 
earnest a subject of dispute as was the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill, the Wilmot Proviso, or the 
Topeka Constitution. The Civil Rights Bill 

a measure of Republicanism, but not yet in- 
dorsed by the Republican President—is the 
key of politics for much time to come. It is 
hoped by the South, and by the Democrats of 
the North, that the President will not sign the 
Dill. Upon his indorsing or not indorsing it 
depends his position towards his party and 
the country. If he refuses his sanction to the 
measure, he will be abandoned by the Republi- 
cans and supported by the Democrats. If he 
supports it, he will be true to his party. 
Whether his support will give him a third 
term or not is too capricious a question to 
answer at this time. 


THE PLYMOUTH COMMITTEE. 


HE Conimittee confidently appointed by Mr. 
Beecher to investigate the charges made 
by Mr. Tilton fulfilled its mission by exonerat- 
ing him from the gravest accusation, but, in 
doing so, openly criticised Mrs. Tilton’s “ over- 
shadowing love” for her pastor, and Mr. 
Beecher’s indiscreet social relations with a 
parishioner. In this finding they justify the crit- 
icisms of the case that have been made in this 
journal. The verdict is, in its general conclu- 
sions, eminently just. The testimony before the 
Committee did not sustain the main charge in 
opposition to the testimony given for the de- 
fense. Evidence to sustain that charge should 
have been very strong indeed to convict Mr. 
Beecher. We can scarcely describe the criti- 
cism of Mr. Beecher’s and Mrs. Tilton’s actions 
as being a sop thrown to public opinion, 
although it would to prejudiced minds appear 
to be so. We are satisfied to have the criti- 
cism for the good it will do. It shows the 
sensitiveness of public opinion to grave social 
affairs. 

But the Committee’s report is not of a 
tone which is likely to satisfy advocates of 
fair play. The testimony of Mr. Moulton 
is too severely handled, inasmuch as that there 
was testimony in favor of Mr. Beecher which 
might have been subject to similar handling. 
It was in bad taste for the Committee to be- 
come, in a semi-judicial capacity, the lawyer 
as well as the judge. The finding was seem- 
ingly the work of the criminal judge blended 
with the work of the district attorney. Nor 
do we believe there was any justification 
for the brutal attack on Mr. Moulton. Mr. 
Moulton had presented to the Committee a 
very discreet and decent statement: he had 
not been cross-examined on the gravest charge ; 
and the Committee had refused to consider the 
accusations of his statement given to the pub- 
lic after Mr. Beecher had made a fierce assault 
upon him. Why, therefore, should they con- 
sider it as bearing upon Mr. Moulton’s private 
character? In everything that affected Mr. 
Beecher—in relation to the chief charge— they 
refused to go outside of a Committee meeting. 
But in attacking Mr. Moulton, they did go out- 
side of a Committee meeting. It will not 
fail to be remarked that the Committee's re- 
port follows the argument of Mr. Beecher’s 
statement. But those of us who were influ- 
enced by that statement will not be astonished 
at this fact. 

- But Mr. Beecher has been acquitted by his 
church ; the case is one now in which public 
opinion is the complainant and Plymouth 
Church the defendant. By publishing testimony 
and opinions; by allowing young giris and 
children to participate in the public proceed- 
ings ; by all manner of indiscretions the Com- 
mittee has thrown the case to the Christian 
world. Plymouth Church must defend its 
position towards society, and it must be as 
amenable to public opinion everywhere as 
the Oneida Community, the Mormons, the 
Trades-unions, or the Grangers. With the 
law-suits the public has very little to do. The 
proceedings of last Friday night do not whiten 
the criticisms that have recently been made 
against the social organization called Plymouth 
Church. In an apartment consecrated to God, 
where sublime music was to be performed, 
and where a man, so pure that he might visit 
material women without danger to them, was 
accustomed to breathing forth precious reli- 
gious sentiments, occurred a play—not of the 
legitimate drama, but a sort of circus 
or varieties entertainment. The children 
were pleased when the leading light lady 
in the gallery fiercely exclaimed to Mr. 
Moulton, “ Iago !"-—reminding her hearers, no 
doubt, of that scene from “ Othello” so well 
played by Dan Bryant, when he says “ ’Phelia, 
whar-am de wipe what I gub you?” It 
was indecorous for Mr. Raymond to bandy 
words about lies. It was sacrilegiously ridi- 
culous to rip off the doxology, tear through 
the benediction, and slam-bang the pious old 
organ in order to prevent one “scene” by 
making another. The rush over seats for 
Moulton, the shaking of fists in the portals of the 
house of God, the ery, “ Give him h—1,” do not 
remind us of the doings of those early Chris- 
tians whose bones now lie in the catacombs at 
Rome. Mr. Beecher may be acquitted, may 
be innocent; we hope so: but Plymouth 
Church did not aggrandize itself when it raised 
ita ebenezer and its fists at the heathen 
Moulton. 





EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


Has TWeepd any opinion the subject of 
Governor ? 

Ex-GOVERNOR BuLLock of Georgia is living in 
poverty at St. Albans, N. Y. He did not get any 


of the money which was stolen from that State. 


on 


Mr. H. A. Carrrenven, of the Milwaukee Journad 
of Commerce, likens Mr. Botkin, the editor of the 
Sentinel of that city, to Victor Hugo's pale, cold 
hero, Enjolr—as.’ We thought it was Jack—. 


Henry C. Bowen has begun libel suits against 
the Brooklyn Hagleand Argus. Didn't we say last 
week that he was getting up a corner in the brim- 
stone market? He seems to be the most sensible 
man in the whole affair. 


Missourt Democrats go into the campaign with 
a platform opposing the Civil Rights Bill. This is 
squarely honest, because the national contest of the 
the next ten years, after the settlement of the finan- 
cial question, depends upon the status of the 
negro. 

“O_p Bint ALLEN,”’ Governor ¢f Ohio, has been 
proposed by members of the Ohio Democratic Con- 
vention for next President; and he has intimated 
that he would not decline the honor. But the 
Democratic Party cannot go before the country in 
paper wrappings as the Ohio Democracy have 
gone. 

In ARKANSAS the recent civil struggle has left 
State politics absolutely in the hands of the Con- 
servatives. Clayton has lost his hold, since he was 
repudiated by Grant, and his vote on Shepherd 
could not save him. The color line in this State 
will give it to the Democrats by a majority of three 
toone. The Arkansas population is composed of 
362,115 whites to but 122,169 blacks. The increase 
in blacks from 1860 to 1870 was less than ten per 
cent. 

FatHEerR Hyacrnrtuk isin trouble. He finds that his 
church at Geneva is neither Catholic or Protestant, 
and he wishes to he a Catholie at heart and a Pro- 
testant in practice. The Catholic Church is op- 
posed to the marriage of the clergy, and he opposed 
the Church. Now that he has wife and child, 
he wishes to be a Catholic again—plus wife and 


child. If Father Hyacinthe did not want his 
church mixed, he should not have mixed his 
creeds. If he had lived in Brooklyn he might have 


learned consistency. 

Hon. George A. Hatsey, of Newark, is the Re- 
publican nominee for Governor of New Jersey. He 
is a business man, wealthy, and although not a 
tanner-boy, he makes shiny patent-leather. He 
seems to be fairly popular, and is an out-and-out 
Administration candidate. He goes to his State 
upon a platform which indorses General Grant. 
Honest Johu Hill, the most popular man who could 
have been nominated by the Republicans, because 
he is not rich, and has a blunt, old-fashioned way 
about him, failed to be supported outside of his own 
Congressional District. The Democrats must now 
nominate Judge Bedle, the only man who can carry 
the State against the Republicans. 


THE AssocraTeED Press which is still so power- 
ful a news monopoly, has had its backbone broken 
on the Pacific Coast. The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has been successfully fought by 
the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company, 
which has reduced rates, and enabled journals out- 
side of the Associated Press to obtain dispatches 
at living rates. There is now only a question of 
news-senders ; and during the Beecher-Tilton excite- 
ment the Associated Press news of the case—sent 
to San Francisco, and other places on the Pacific 
slope—was beaten by that sent over the wires 
of the Atlantic and Pacific. And it is just as easy, 
in proportion to the size of the object, to beat the 
Associated Press in the East. 


Tue Democratic CONVENTIONS in Pennsylvania 
and lilinois have taken admirable positions in the 
Autumn campaign, that in Illinois being remarkable, 
for its ability in meeting vexed financial questions 
and in rightly interpreting the sense of great num- 
bers of the so-called Independents. As the Demo- 
cratic Party in Illinois is now constituted, it has a 
very fair opportunity for victgry, having the aid of 
the German element led by Hesing, and the element 
of dissatisfied Republicans led by Palmer. The In- 
dependents will damage the Republicans for the 
benefit of the Democrats. The Pennsylvania 
Democracy, hedging principles, nominated a ticket 
which promises to give the Philadelphia Republi- 
can Ring much trouble, and is likely to attract 
many rural Republicans. 


TEXAS promises to become a Democratic State. 
Even the immigration of great numbers of blacks 
cannot save it for the Republicans. The white 
population of Texas is little more than double that 
of the black, the white being 564,700, and the 
black 253,475. The color line drawn there will 
almost annihilate the Republican Party. That line 
will be drawn not only in Texas, but in every 
Southern State, if the Civil Rights agitation is con- 
tinued; and most assuredly if the Bill becomes a 
law in its present shape, it will be the deathknell 
to the Republican Party in the Sonth, excepting 
only three States. This was stated as clearly in the 
Cincinnati Commercial, when the Bill first came 
before the Senate, and the recent elections have 
stamped the predictions with truth. They will get 
a still more emphatic verification in November. 


THe Count oF Paris's “ History of the American 
War ”’ is attracting much attention in Europe, and 
especially in England, and greatly through him are 
we to be judged. Colonel Chesney’s essays on 
Grant and Lee were carefully written; but Colonel 
Chesney is very much of a sentimentalist, and he 
studied personal character rather than campaigns. 
The Count of Paris, however, looks critically at the 
material of which our armies were made. 


a partisan, and his criticism suffers in consequence. 
But he shows how McClellan might have won 


victory with his splendidly organized Army of the | 


Potomac if he had been left in command. It is 


beginning to dawn upon the minds of even Re- 





He fails 
to study the political aspects of the war except as 


publicans that if Mr. Lincoln had been as judicious as 


he was hard-headed, and had been consistently hard- | 


headed against his political advisers about military 
affairs, thpewar would have been ended long before it 
really terminated. 
command of the Army in Virginia made the work of 


Grant difficult from the beginning. 
| Don Cameron, it is believed, will be pressed, in case 


Wit.iaM Buack, the author of that much-read 
novel “ The Princess of Thule,” is greatly admired 
by a critic in Applefon’s Journal.- But we all 
adinire the author of that book, and the criticism is 
mainly valuable because it tells us something of his 
life. Most of us were aware that he is sub-editor on 
the London Daily News; and we were not un- 
prepared to believe that his editorial work is com- 
parable with that of Colonel John Hay. He is 
a little more than thirty years old, and he lives with 
his second wife in a suburb of London. He is a 
native of Glasgow ; a Scotchman he was sure to be, 
if he could write ‘“‘The Princess of Thule.” We 
cannot agree with the Appleton's Journa! critic in 
his estimate of Black’s alleged fault that he begins 
some of his characters in strong reliet, and presently 
subordinates them. Mrs, Lorraine was necessary 
to the development of the story, and of little but 
important point in Sheila’s character. We wanted 
nothing but a strong first-glance at her, a glimpse 
of her idiosyncrasies, and the fact that it was hard 
for Sheila to leave Lorraine, if she went to his queer 
aunt. Thackeray did but little more with ‘the 
campaigner ”’ in ‘‘ The Newcomes.”’ 

IraLy seems to the Spectator to be troubled with 
insurgents, who rise at different points with no 
apparent motive, and threaten places where arms 
happen to be stored. An armed band, for in- 
stance, left Imola recently for Castel del Pietro, 
and on their way—to prevent intelligence of their 
movements—destroyed the telegraphs, seized a 
station-master, anid tried to arrest the express train. 
The driver, however, reversed his engine just in 
time. Arrests have been made in Florence, Naples, 
and Bologna, and it is asserted that the Inter- 
national is at the bottom of the disturbances. That 
society is at the bottom of everything, by some 
accounts—from the burning of Paris to the arrival 
of the comet; but it may, of course, have en- 
deavored to keep itself ex evidence by a movement 
in Italy, where nobody, whatever he does, ever gets 
properly hanged. There is not much danger there, 
however, outside Naples. The peasantry are the 
landlord’s partners, and the citizens want to see 
capital come, not to drive it away. Italy has been 
honeycombed for ages with secret societies, but 
their object has seldom been a revolution in society, 
but rather a recurrence to the old freedom in | 
polities. 

Senor CasteLar has again entered public life 
by delivering a speech concerning the Republic. 
In reviewing his impassioned oratory, and his opin- 
ions, the Saturday Review says: ‘A republic 
which is either suppressed or maintained in sus- 
pended vitality under MacMahon or Serrano can 
scarcely claim to be unchanged and immortal. No 
other political organization is in truth more sensi- 
tive or more perishable. A King or an Emperor 
who has suppressed resistance to his authority finds 
his prerogative strengthened and contirmed ; but a 
republic, or indeed a free government, finds it im- 
possible to extend its full benetits to the rebels 
who assail its principle. The freest of all govern- 
ments is compelled from time to time to pass Coer- 
cion Acts for Ireland. After the close of the 
American civil war the Southern States were for a 
time deprived of nearly all their constitutional 
rights. It is possible that when an orderly govern- 
ment is restored in Spain, it may bear the name of 
a Republic, but for a long time it must rest on 
force. The establishment of permanent Republics 


The many removals from the | 
| their interests 





on the Continent of Europe is only made difficult 
because the most zealous Republicans are enemies 
of society. When a Republic was proclaimed in | 
Spain in the Spring of 1873, the extreme revolu- 
tionary faction at once seized for themselves the 
power which the more moderate professors of the 
same nominal faith had hoped to secure. When 
the nation recoiled in disgust from anarchy, Cas- 
telar made the Republic tolerable by administering 
it as an absolute monarchy ; and his successors 
have continued the same provisional substitute for | 
a regular form of government. That a system 
which was found intolerable on a six months’ 
trial is indispensable, sacred, and perpetual, is a 
proposition which requires more than eloquent de- 
clamation to prove it.”’ , 


Jup@e Josera D. Bepie was the law partner of 
Governor Parker, at Freehold, N. J. When Covy- 
ernor Parker assumed offive, and there was a va- 
cancy on the bench of the Supreme Court, he 
appointed Mr. Bedle to the position. Little was 
known of the slender, pale-faced, modest man who 
took his seat so quietly where strong and popular 
men had been before him; and, indeed, little was 
expected of him. Gossips said that the Governor 
wanted all the firm's law practice when he left the 
Executive chair. But the little Judge soon began 
to inspire respect; then much more than respect; 
and there are to-day many quiet, law-abiding citi- 
zens who say of a criminal, ‘‘He ought to have a 
word or two from Joe Bedle.’’ He is a good, if not 
a great, lawyer. He has more than ordinary good 
sense. He is extremely just; this quiet, pale 
man is very severe; he is humane, and has been 
frequently known to shed tears on the bench. His 
voice sometimes falters when he contemplates a 
fearful sentence; but his conscience and his judg- 
ment—never. This gentleman is spoken of as the 
Democratic candidate for Governor of New Jersey. 
If the Democrats do not nominate him they deserve 
to lose the State for a century. 

Senator Simeon CaMERON, it is rumored, is about 
to resign, and the Pittsburgh Telegraph says: ‘‘ The 
probability of a grand piece of political strategy, 
soon to be developed, was canvassed in a quiet 
way among a few prominent delegates to the Re- 
publican Convention. Senator Cameron, it is 
stated, is very desirous of resigning his seat in the 
United States Senate, and has determined to do so 
this Winter should the election of members of the 
Legislature guarantee his political friends the suc- 
cession, The Senator’s health is impaired, he finds 











| for 1870 was 4,880,000, 


| slavery States. 


his Senatorial duties tedious and laborious, and old 
age is beginning to tell on his faculties and capacity. 
He longs for retirement and freedom from political 
strife. Itis believed by the Cameron faction that 
two seats in the Senate can be better managed in 
than the single vacancy caused 
by the expiration of Senator Scott's term. Colonel 


of his father’s resignation, for the unexpired term. 
This programme suits both father and son. The 
former desires the family name to be perpetuated 
among the conscript fathers. Colonel Cameron will 
have the support of Eastern Pennsylvania, and 
particularly of Philadelphia, and this will give a 
good basis to job with Western aspirants. An 
alliance of this kind, it is surmised by the intriguers, 
will throw Senator Scott out of the race. The name 
whispered as the coming candidate from the Westis 
Major Russell Errett, Chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee, and editor of Mackey’s 
paper in Pittsburg. A coalition of this kind will 
maintain the political copartnership between Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg, so firmly welded at the late 
convention, besides bringing to its aid the partisans 
of Cameron and Mackey scattered over the State. 
In this way the promoters of the plot believe there 
is no doubt but that it will be successful. The first 
important move is to capture the next Legislature ; 
Senator Cameron's resignation will follow, and then 
Don Cameron and Errett will be brought as candi 
dates for the two vacancies. One reason why such 
great care was taken by the Ring to prevent 
Senator Graham's nomination as Licutenant-Gover 
nor was to further this Senatorial scheme. By 
preventing any further State nominations going to 
Allegheny County, it is expected stronger claims 
will exist to take a United States Senator from Al 

legheny. We have this information from a prominent 
politician of Eastern or rather Middle Pennsylvania, 
who has been consulted on the subject, and who 
feels sore enough over the defeat of Judge Butler to 
let a small piece of the cat out of the bag. He thinks 
a timely exposure may defeat this last scheme of the 
Ring. The existence of such a plot explains some 
things not before considered in the proceedings of 
the State Convention.” 

CONCERNING THE NEGRO RACE IN THE Soutu, 
John H. James writes to the African Repository to 
explain an address of General R. A. Pryor, in which 
the latter says: ‘In 1860 there were 3,953,760 
slaves in the Southern States. In 1870 the returns 
showed a population of 4,880,070 colored citizens.”’ 
Mr. James says that the difference between the 
number here given—which is 927,000—will be gen- 
erally understood as showing the increase of the 
negro race in the ten years, from 1860 to 1870, 
which would be an increase of 25!4 per cent. An 
examination of the census returns and the ratios 
of increase will not sustain such a conclusion. 
We submit the annexed tables, taken from the 
census of 1870. The total population of the United 
States shows the following rates of increase since 
1800: 






Increase. Per ct. 
if 2 errr oeee rere ern 398 3534 
1810- 33 
1820- 30 
1830- 30 
1840 35 
1850-1860... cccseccsccecsccrsvece 8,251,745 33 
ere err rer rrr rrr ri 7,115,050 2244 


During the same decades the increase of white 
population only, has been as follows: 











Increase. ler ct. 

» SB , MPP PEL EPe Te Cer eee 1,561,627 35 
| i | SPPeerrrrrrrerr errs ce 1,940,093 33 
1820-1830 2,735,212 35 
1830-1840 3,658,427 80 
5,337,264 28 
1,468 32 

SW -BBIOs 065 0.6 o966 0 crete ciegneees 6,666,840 242-10 


During the same decades the colored population 


has increased as follows: 






1800-1810 


1810-1820. ... .cccccccccscerccerece 291, 
1820-1830... cccscscccccsrcececercs H 31, 
FBSO-18GO. cccccccvccccecccesescecs 545, 00; 2344 
SES errr rrr 765,160 263, 
TS5O-1BGO. 0. ccccccccccsecccnceses 403,042 221-16 
BOOO=1GTD., ccrcccccvccessecveccceecs 438,179 10 


The total colored population of the United States 
Of this number, 4,659,354 
were in the Slaver States ; 220,642 were in the No- 
The following table will show the 
distribntion of colored population in the planting 
States proper in 1860 and in 1870, with the rate of 
increase during the decade : 





























1860. 1870, Increase. Per ct. 

Alabama,...... 437,770 475,510 37,740 Sh, 
Arkansas...... 111,259 122,169 10,410 9%, 
Florida.... 62,677 91,689 29,012 46 
Georgia....... 545,142 465,698 79,444 17 
Louisiana... 373 364,210 12,837 4 
Mississippi... 6,797 1h, 
North Carolina ‘ 30,028 81, 
South Carolina 412,31 3,494 0’, 
Tennessee,,.., 283,019 39,312 14 
TOMAS, occccces 182,921 70,554 38 

Total...... 3,182,407 262,340 11 
Kentucky..... 236, 167 222,210 
Missouri...... 118,505 118,071 
Virginia...... 48,007 640,831 

Total.... 903,577 871,112 
Delaware,.... 21,627 2,794 Ine t 
Maryland,.... 171,181 1 $91 Ine 24h 
Dist. Columbia 14,316 43,304 Inc. 200 
Virginia,..... 548 907 530,831 Dec, 18,076 wae 

ee 756,031 772,320 Inc. 15,299 2 


WITH A WATER.-LILY. 
NEF, my darling, what I bring 
K) A white-winged blossom of the 


On the silent stream it lay, 
Deep in dreams the live-long day. 


Spring: 


Now, if thon wilt let it rest, 
Lying on thy loving breast, 

Again its spreading leaves will hide 
Just as deep and still a tide. 


Dangerous, dangerous, ’t is to dream 
By the deep lake’s silent. stream! 
Nixies hide within its bed, 

With lilies floating overhead. 


Dear, thine heart, too, is a stream 
Where ’t is dangerous to dream: 
Nixies hide within its bed, 

With lilies floating overhead. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the lUllustratea Eurcpean Press.—Svr Pace 7. 
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ENGLAND.--CHILDREN‘'S FLOWER SHOW AT THE HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, LONDON, 
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ENGLAND.—SWIMMING MATCH IN THE SERPENTINE, HYDE PARK, LONDON. 
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BEECHER—PROFESSOR RAYMOND DENOUNCING FRANK MOULTON FROM THE PLATFORM, AND FRANK MOULTON CRYING, ‘YOU'RE A LIAR!’ 
SEE PAGE 8. 
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THR INTERNATIONAL SWIMMING MATCH AT LONG BRANCH, BETWEEN MESSRS. J. B. JORNAON AND ANDREW TRAUIZS~THH CONTESTANTS GOING OUT FOR PRACTICE.—GEE PAGE 1h 
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1 AND MY SWEETHEART, 
BY 
MORTIMER COLLINS, 
AND my sweetheart spelt together ; 
Our ages were together ten : 
How sad to waste the sweet Spring weather 
In the old Dame’s fusty den! 
White lilac, fragrant, graceful, cool, 
Tapped at the window of the school ; 
Alas, too weil our doom we knew 
There was a tremulous birch tree, too, 


T and my sweetheart dwell together : 
Many tens are our ages now : 
Vanished is youth's gay violet weather, 
Stays the old Dame's frowning brow. 
Dame Nature keeps the eternal school, 
And grows keen twigs to flog the fuol ; 
But looks away, with pardoning eye, 
When we play truant, my love and L. 





AN ARTIST’S SACRIFICE, 


CHAPTER I. 


(THE clocks in Paris were striking ten. Out 
with a loud boom and a sharp cling-clang, 
they struck, a hundred or more at the same 
instant, with a startling effect. It was not 

that they struck any louder than usual, but rather 

that the city was so hushed and still that the noise 
seemed the greater. 

It was a fair June morning, in the year 1794, and 
the sunshine lay in great golden patches on the tops 
of houses and high walls and along the silent 
streets. Here and there a window was open, and 
aface peeped out; and now and then the silence 
would be broken by the singing of a bird, or the 
shout of a child, or the footstep of some passer-by. 
But, notwithstanding these, there was a sense of 
gloom and trouble in the air that was like the 
shadows beside the sunshine, of the brooding 
silence beneath the singing of the birds. 

It was during the last days of the Reign of Terror, 
although as yet there were no signs of the end 
which was so near, save perhaps in the general 
horror, fear and discontent which caused the 
streets to be almost deserted, and business and 
pleasure alike to be nearly suspended. There was 
terror on the one hand and hunger on the other; 
for Paris at this period endured a fearful famine, 
and scanty rations of bad bread were served out to 
each family according to the number of mouths in 
it. « Black bread and no meat, the rumble of the 
carts towards the guillotine, spies everywhere, 
doubt and fear in every heart, and a terrible silence 
on every tongue. This wus the state of things in 
_—_ in the month of June, in the year of grace 

794, . 

The sun that shone merrily in the streets and 
green open spaces looked also upon other and far 
diflerent scenes as it made its silent way hither and 
thither about the city of Paris. It shone through 
the bars of the prisons upon faces distorted by fear, 
looking ever doubtfully this way and that, timorous 
of the last great grief which might befall them at 
any moment; it looked upen the remains of riot 
and debauchery which existed still, but which hid 
themselves in odd corners and byways, afraid to 
be seen in the midst of the great want and misery 
which grimly lorded it now; and amongst other 
places, the sun Jooked in, as brightly as the dust 
upon the windows would allow it, at the second 
floor of No. 49, Rue St. Roche. 

On that second floor of No. 49, Rue St. Roche, 
lived Jean Valdry, historical painter, portrait- 
painter—painter indeed of anybody or anything 
that wanted to be painted, ‘‘ except street-doors or 
anything useful,’? as Madame Valdry sometimes 
said. Madame was Jean's wife, and there was a 
troop of smaller Valdrys who called Madame 
**mother,’’ and Jean * father,’ and who made a 

reat deal of noise, and seemed to be dreadfully 

ungry at times of the day. They would have been 
pretty if they had been better washed and clothed 
and fed, and generally more civilized; but, under 
the present circumstances, they seemed no inapt 
types of young savages, in whose eyes furniture 
was merely something to be broken up, and books 
and drawings sheer waste paper to be cut into 
grotesque figures, or used as a material wherewith 
to litter the sitting-room. 

Poor Jean Valdry! That was what everybody 
said in speaking about him—not meaning so much 
that he was poor from a financial point of view, 
although he certainly was that, but referring 
rather to the blighted hopes and the wasted life, the 
trouble and the disappointment, which clung like 
chains about the artist s existence. 

Ten years back Jean had been a frank, boister- 
ous student of the Quartier Latin, with a very 
limited income it is true, but with a perfect 
mine of hopes and brilliant expectations. The 
future to him was a Bank of Glory, upon which 
he drew checks and counted them as gold. 
Everybody liked him—and indeed that person must 
have been very fastidious who could be other than 

leased with the sanguine, modest, tender-hearted 

ad—and, what is more, everybody believed in him, 
and that he would one day achieve a splendid 
success. In these old days Jean Valdry and Lucien 

Dulrane—who was a student of medicine—became 

acquainted, and loved each other after the manner 

of students. Lucien Dufrane had believed in Jean 

Valdry, as his other friends had; and, unlike most 

of those other friends, he believed in him still, in 

spite of failure and ill-fortune, and the weary, fruit- 
less years which had flown by. ~ 

To paint pictures, however, with a hope of great 
success requires patience and self-denial ; moreover, 
the painter’s heart must be thrown into his work. 
But Jean sought to join with his aspirations some- 
thing else, forgetting the proverb about two stools. 
Jean took it into his head to fall in love, which was 
unwise just then; he further took it into his head to 
get married, which made matters infinitely worse. 
It would be a thankless, unprofitable task to follow 
the fortunes of the young couple through poverty 
always and absolute want sometimes, through sick- 
ness and heartache and ill-temper—yes, ill-temper, 
for madame had a temper, and she had five little 
ones, which by no means improved it; madame 
also had a “tongue.’’ There are two kinds of 
feminine ill-temper in domestic life; there is the 
haughty, sullen species, vulgarly called the “ sulks,”’ 
which sends one to “* Coventry,” and keeps closed 
lips for a week together; and there is the voluble, 
irrepressible manner, vulgarly called * nagging,” 
which scolds a-bed and up, ill or well, industrious 
or idle, and finds so many faults, and picks so man 
holes, that in course of time one wonders how mf 
an unmitigated delinquent as the one addressed 
ever came to be born, or, being born, how it is that 
he is not banished as a public nuisance. 

Madame Valdry’s temper was of the list descrip- 
tion ; hence one can better understand how it was 
that people commiserated her husband's condition 
with a sigh and the words ‘* Poor Jean!” 

Jean sat at his breakfast; but there was so little 
attempt at comfort about the meal or the man’s 
ev roundings tbat it was not wonderful he seemed 





to have no relish for his food. Two of the little folk 
were crying; two others were engaged in a fierce 


dispute over a particular piece of bread, which | 


would surely culminate in a fight; and the fifth was 

yulling the cat’s tail—a liberty which it seemed 
ikely the cat would resent. Madame was complain- 
ing of the food, and at intervals scolding all round 
indiscriminately. At last, with a weary sigh, Jean 
pushed his plate away from him, and moved his 
chair a little back from the table. 

‘* Ah,” said madame, ** you can’t eat. The food 
is not good enough for mousieur.” 

**No--I can’t eat,’ confessed Jean 

“And why not? I must eat—these poor children 

must eat it. But I forget. We are common people ; 
we are only monsieur’s wife and children. More's 
the pity! Whatis it you do want?” 
“Oh, nothing—at least, nothing which 1 shall 
get.” 
‘No, indeed! It’s a good thing to want nothing 
here, because we have always a cupboardiul of it 
—nothing to eat, and nothing to wear, and nothing 
to live for that I can see.”’ 

“Never mind,’”’ said Jean; “ let’s say no more 
about it.” 

“Of course not—say no mere about it! That is 
such an easy way—hunger, and say no more about 
it; hang your rags about you, but say no more 
about it. What is it monsieur does want?” 

‘** Peace—peace, I tell you, and comfort. But I 
don’t hope much for them now, I did hope once, 
Marie,”’ he concluded, in a broken voice. 

“Oh, yes, | know what's coming—it’s my fault, 1 
know that we are the shadows, and monsieur 
the sun, and we always stand in his way. One 
me th complain ; the children mustn’t open their 
ips. 

“Well,” said Jean, ‘‘ perhaps they don’t howl for 
more than twenty hours a day. It is a weakness of 
mine that I don't like crying children.”’ 

* Oh, no—because they’re yours. If Mademoiselle 
Lempritre—mademoiselle, indeed, the hussy !—if 
she had a baby it wouldn't cry—oh, no, or the noise 
would not be so troublesome to monsieur !"" 

‘* What are you talking about now, Marie 1’ 

“Or if mademoiselle were to speak, how we 
should listen to what she said; or, if she had no- 
thing but misery, and hard fare, and worry, and 
wept with it all, how different her tears would be 
froin mine !"’ 

‘* Well, I see you have mounted your hobby, and 


mean to ride it,so it’s of no use my asking What you | 


mean. You have a legal right to be disagreeable if 
you choose to be so.” 

* Yes, Lhave,” said Marie; ‘‘ and what's more, I 
mean to exercise it.” 

“Come, petite,’ begged Jean, who could not keep 
in a bad temper for many minutes at a time, *‘ don t 
let us make a quarrel out of nothing.: the Fates are 
already dead enough agaist us, without making a 
whip of our faults to lash ourselves with.”’ 

** My faults, of course! Monsieur has no faults.” 

“Come, come, Marie, what is the matter?” 

‘* Mademoiselle is the matter—I say, Mademoiselle 
Lempriére is the matter.” 

“What has she done to hurt vou?’ 

“What has she done, indeed! Why, she comes 
here, or, rather, you bring her here, under the 
pretense that she is a model, and that her deceitful 
face, of all others, is necessary for your painting, 
which of itself is not much use to anyhody that 
I cansee. She comes, | say, and then you find it 
necessary to paint all day—so soon as you have 
mademoiselle’s face to copy.” 

** Well, Marie, even if that be so, surely it is nota 
grievance. In a general way you do not appear 
very desirous of my company.”’ 

‘*No, indeed!” 

* And yet, if I paint all day, that’s wrong.” 

‘Yes, if you paint mademoiselle’s face. Besides, 
I say that this painting—which at the best is but an 
excuse for indolence—is now an insult to me in my 
own house. Why do you want to paint a face—her 
face—for days and days together? If it were my 
face, or the faces of monsieur’s children, how soon 
they would be finished.” 

‘* (est possible,” said Jean, annoyed, 

‘Yes, there can be no doubt of that. But this 
Citoyenne Lempritre, whom we must call made- 
moiselle——” 

‘It is not necessary,” interrupted Jean, ‘to call 
her anything ; if is notnecessary to speak about her 
at all. This young lady sits to me as a model for my 
picture; you know that this is actually the case; 
and, if you please, it is easy for you to satisfy any 
doubt that you may have, seeing that my studio is 
opposite to this, and that the door of it is always 
spre. Now, | think we have had enough of this, 
Marie.” 

‘*Oh, by no means, Jean! It is my wish that this 
Laure Lempriére should cease to come here. I do 
not choose to like her, and I hope she will not re- 
turn again.”’ 

“You will have your wish, and for the best of 
reasons—the picture is finished, and I need not 
begin another. But what will poor Lucien Dufrane 
think of such an arrangement? For, though you, 
Marie, do not like mademoiselle, there are others 
who do.” 

“Oh, doubtless—more than Lucien Dufrane. 
Monsieur himsell'said ‘ others.’ ’’ 

**Oh, don’t discover treason in everything! One 
would think you were as anxious to do so as your 
brother Maurice.” 

‘*Maurice Legarde is a patriot of whom his rela- 
tives have no cause to be ashamed; his industry 
has something to show for itself, and, had he a wile 
and children, they would reap the advantage of it.’’ 

‘* Doubtless patriotism of a sort pays now, and our 
dear Maurice is on the winning side.”’ 

** And, what is more, Jean, my brother can do a 
kindness as well as any one—ay, even to those who 
sneer at him, and who have scarcely the decency 
to refrain from laughing in his face when he comes 
amongst us. I say that he has done you a service, 
though most likely the only return he will get will 
be that you will call him a fool for his pains.” 

‘“*Done me a service! Well, now, 1am glad to 
hear that. I haven’t so many friends that | am 
likely to spurn any show of kindly feeling. How 
hes Maurice shown his friendship for us, Marie?’ 

‘*In this way. As you are aware, Maurice is well- 
known to, and has some influence with, prominent 
persons of the Government.” 

“Yes, I know that he has,’’ interposed Jean ; 
“every man who has plenty of impudence and no 
conscience to speak of becomes a public character 
nowadays, and may dispose of the very lives of 
better men than himself by a word or a shrug of 
the shoulders.” 

“There!” said his wife. ‘ That is just what I 
expected! But then Maurice is my brother——” 

* Well, but about this kindness of his. Marie. I 
am anxious to know of what it consists.” 

** And,’’ she continued, without heeding the inter- 
ruption, ‘* though, as I said, he has just done you a 
service, before you have even heard what it is you 
begin to speak ill of him, as if he had wronged, 
instead of served, you.” 

‘* Dear heart, let us hear all about it. After this 
magnificent introduction, he must surely have 
obtained some high honor for me, or else have 
caused my name to be put down on the list of the 
suspected ones.” 
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“Still a sneer !”’ 

““Well, | hope there is no grounds for my last 
suggestion, for it would be a very grim joke tor me 
| at all events if there were.” 
| ‘* Maurice knows,’ continued madame, “how 
badly things go with us. You know, Jean, he has 
often advised you to give up this everlasting paint, 
paint, that brings neither fame nor profit.” 


could not expect him to understand my hope and 
faith when | begin to doubt myself—how should he, 
indeed ?”” 

“ Well.” said madame, *‘ knowing how welcome 
some additional means would be to us, lie has ured 
his influence and obtained for you an appointment 
in the Bureau de la Correspondance. 1 consider it 
very kind and thoughtful of him to remember our 
need, and he has actually got the appointment 
before saying a word to us about it.” 

** What insolence !"’ exclaimed Jean, in a passion. 

“Yes, I knew it would be so; he is everything 
that is bad, of course. It does not matter if the 
children cry for bread so that monsieur can paint a 
stranger's face and forget them,” 

“Put! tut! Let this cease,Marie. | do not say 
that | accept your brother’s offer, but 1 do not say 
that | decline it. Heaven only knows which I shall 
do. But, if you knew how all this breaks my heart 
—how I curse the day when the love of art first 
revealed itself to me—how bitterly | wish that I 
were dead, that there might be no more hopes and 
no more disappointments—you would have some 
pity, and at least leave me at peace.” 

* Art, indeed!’ A nice thing to worship! What 
has art ever done for you?” 

‘*Never mind, you do not understand, petite,” 
said Jean, sadly. 

* Tam so dull, I know; but at least I can under- 
stand this, that, if you accept the appointment, it 
will bring you bread and keep you in safety, for 
you are hardly so good a citizen as you nfight be, 
my poor Jean, and it would be much better to place 
yourself out of the reach of being one of the 
suspects.” 

‘Did Maurice urge this reason for my accept- 

ance?’ 

| ‘No; the thought is mine. I shall not deny that 
I love safety a great deal more than art; but, then, 
it is true, lam not so much interested in a model's 
face. By-the-way, that is a thought, a great thought 
—perhaps the mademoiselle is a suspecte. Who 
knows’? At all events she is mysterious, and that 
is almost as bad. T must ask Maurice, for he will be 
sure to know.” 

“Marie,” thundered Jean, rising from his seat 
and speaking very slowly, ‘just listen to what I 
have to say, aud understand me distinctly. Tam 
surprised at your last words; sorry to hear thein, 
and ashamed of them. What! In these dangerous 
days, when men are like tigers, would vou hunt 
down one of your ownsex who is so untortunate as 
to be poor and beautiful, and who never did you 
any harm? For shame, I say! It was not your 
better self that spoke. Now mark me—for in this 
at least you must obey me—you will not mention 
Mademoiselle Lempritre to your brother—not in 
any way—not by so much as a word; no, nor to 
any of the other patriots—save the mark !—who 
may come here with him. I say distinetly, you 
will speak no word concerning her, and, if any ill 
befalls her through your unreasoning spite, 1 will 
| never forgive you--uo, though | live a hundred 
} years!’ and Jean left the room and went straight 
| to his stud.o. 
| On the easel stood the much-contemned picture, 
now almost complete, and vivid with a wondertul 
and lifelike beauty. Itwas a picture of Faith, and 
the sweet, calm, half-sorrowful face of the model, 
about whom so much had been said, shone out 
from the canvas with a marvelous splendor that 
made the heart of the painter throb at the perfect 
realization of his dream. Yes, through years of 
trouble and failure and bitter disappointment this 
dream had lived in his heart until it had become a 
part of him, and the realization of it was the one 
thing to live for. And now it glowed fresh from 
the master’s hand, perfect in its rare loveliness, in 
such a manner that the poor painter, between his 
rapture and his trouble, between the bitter need 
that dragged him to the earthand the bright dream 
that cheered him like an angel from heaven, 
leaned upon his easel and burst into a flood of pas- 
aionate tears. 

‘Presently he felt a hand laid tenderly upon his 
shoulder and heard Lucien Dufrane’s voice saying: 
‘What, Jean, old friend! What’s the matter?’ 

“Tt is done,”’ said Jean, starting up and drag- 
ging his friend into a good position to look at the 

icture. ‘‘Look—look and love it for my sake; 
but,’’ he added, ‘‘ don’t break my heart by saying 
it is a failure—another failure.” 

‘No fear of that, my friend; you know that I 
have watched its progress all along, with an inter- 
est only less than yours. 

‘But now, honestly, what do you think of it? 
You, who know everything, and always speak 
truly, tell me.” 

‘Tn my opinion,” answered Lucien, gravely, ‘ it 
is such a masterpiece as | have always expected 
that you would one day paint, and that men and 
women yet unborn shall worship. It is very beau- 
tiful—nay, perfect.” 

“Lucien,” said poor Jean, seizing his hand, ‘‘ you 
must pardon me a little madness to-day, for the 
good and the evil are so mixed together that I find 
myself thinking at times that both are but parts of 
adream. It is done, at least.” 

“Yes, and well done—nobly done.” 

“And now,” continued Jean, ‘ it will be a good 
time to lay these profitless dreams on one side. 
Now that 1 know I can paint, perhaps it will come 
less hard upon me to shut up my studio and sit on 
a high stool in the Bureau de la Correspondance.”’ 

“1 say, mon ami ; I allow for a little excitement, 
as you asked me; but what strange nonsense are 

ou talking now! Stools and an office and Jean 
Yaldry, in the same breath, seem such an utterly 
absurd mixture that—but you are joking, Jean; 
only, you see, I don’t understand the joke, which 
plays the deuce with its point.” 

‘*No, indeed; if the joke has a point, it is buried 
too deep in my heart for any one else to feel it’’; 
and he related to Lucien how Maurice Legarde had 
procured him the nomination to the vacant clerk- 
ship, and how grim necessity and madame both in- 
sisted that he ought to accept it and feel thankful. 

“But,” said Lucien, ‘this is too absurd—you, 
who can paint that, to give your best days to cast- 
ing upa ledger, or writing official letters. Oh, it is 
monstrous !’ 

‘*You would not think so if you had heard the 
arguments in its favor urged with the unpleasant 
force that Ihave. But, still, let that rest; the step 
is not taken yet: it may be, or may not. I have 
time to make up my mind, and we will talk about 
it some other day. 1 want to say something to you 
now, Lucien, seriously and straightforwardly, and, 
if you should think that, in doing so, I exceed my 
right, remember that I do it only out of my great 
regard for you, and certainly not to pain you, or to 
cause you any annoyance.” 

**T shall know that, Jean; what is it?” 

“You know whose face that is?” said Jean, 
pointing to the picture. 














Yes, | know,” said poor Jean, with a sigh; “T | 
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“Yes; Mademoirelle Lempritre’s.” 

“1 think it is the sweetest face I ever saw. 
What is your opinion?” 

“You are an artist, Jean. My opinion in the 
matter is of little value.” 

“You have often met mademoiselle here and 
spoken to her?” 

** Yes.’? 

‘* You have often left here when she has left, and 
doubtless you have walked together, not without 
| pleasure ?”’ 

‘“* True.”’ 

‘* And what do you think of the face, my Lucien ? 
What opinion have you arrived at concerning Ma- 
demoiselle Lemprié¢re ?”’ 

* Oh, really,’ replied Lucien, “1 have scarcel 
thought enough about it to answer you seriously.” 

“ Then,’ said Jean, with a strange earnestness, 
**vou must do so, and at once. But there, if you 
do not love her, if | was mistaken in thinking so, it 
is useless to go on.” 

‘It is not useless, Jean—what do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean that she is in- danger, Lucien, and that 
the strong arms of love must pluck her out of it, 
and that quickly.” 

‘Danger! How?” 

“In this way, mon ami. My wife hates her; nay, 
though I have never had any feeling towards Laure 
Lempriére save respectful admiration of her beauty 
and pity for her misfortune, my wife chooses to be 
furiously jealous of her. Now, since that jeaious 
woman happens to be Marie Valdry, and her brother 
happens to be such a zealous patriot as Maurice 
Legarde, danger is capable of coming with quick 
steps and in a terrible form.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Lucien. ‘I cannot follow 
all your meaning, but, in these days, it does not 
take long to destroy any one who may be denounced 
by such a man as Maurice Legarde.”’ 

‘“*T don’t know mademoiselle’s history,’’ observed 
Jean, ‘‘ but I have been able to gather, from broken 
sentences and obscure words, enough to make me 
fear for her; and I tell you, Lucien, if you love her 
enough to care what becomes of her, take heraway 
from this unfortunate house, out of the reach of my 
wite’s jealousy, out of the reach of Maurice Legurde’s 
unscrupulous power. Take her away, I say; hice 
her in some corner where their hatred cannot find 
her. I cannot; it would but be worse for her if I 
were to try.”’ 

“*T will, Jean,” said Lucien, earnestly. ‘ Ah, 

you cannot tell how much I love her! 1 did not 
snow myself till now. Fear not; I will be watch- 
ful, and trust to keep her clear. Whatever happens, 
you and I are old friends, and this is one kindness 
the more between us to keep the feeling green. 


| 





} 





CHAPTER I. 


NMITIZEN LUCIEN DUFRANE, surgeon, and 

/ stanch republican, was a man of mark, by 
virtue of his eloquence amongst politicians, by vir 
tue of his kindness amongst his patients, who were 
mostly so poor as to have only thanks to give for 
fees, and perhaps, too, by virtue of the grave, hand 
some face and the large, earnest eyes that somehow 
did one good to look at them, and compelled a be- 
lief in truth and goodness at a time when such qual- 
ities seemed to be very rare indeed. 

Lucien was about thirty years of age, tall and 
slightly built, with great masses of dark hair that 
gave a wonderful effect of calmness and digniiy to 
the broad, white forehead and the bright, eager eyes. 
It may be that his name is forgotten now, but at the 
time in which he flourished there were many who 
knew him and blessed him. ‘There are great men 
who wear no stars and ribbons, and there are good 
men who die out with their age, leaving no other 
monument of their goodness than the remembrance 
of it in hearts upon whose sorrow it shone like the 
visible mercy of heaven. Many a tongue amongst 
the most fierce and ruthless men of that time uttered 
his name kindly, and many a royalist, sunk in the 
depths of want and despair, and playing at hide 
and-seek with the guillotine, spoke gratetully of the 
young a doctor who, when need and wve 
stood in his way, had no other creed than to help 
them. 

Unlike his friend Jean Valdry, Lucien Dufrane had 
been in no hurry to bring his student and bachelor 
days to a close, and, although he had been in prac- 
tice for several years, he continued to live en gargon, 
and was profane enough to assert that he was both 
happy and contented surrounded by his books and 
pipes and pet birds, notwithstanding the cares of a 
rather extensive circle of patients. Citizen Dufrane 
was a man of genius, and practiced medicine after 
a new and somewhat original fashion, and with most 
encouraging results; he had a habit of giving very 
poor patients ‘‘ doses’ of bread and meat and wine, 
and of laughing with them in a quiet way, and teach- 
ing them to look at the bright side of things, and 
generally of putting so much heart and hope into 
them that they got well in ‘‘ no time”; it mustalso, 
in fairness, be admitted that he gave them very 
little physic, which may have had something to do 
with their speedy recovery. 

Hitherto he had been unreasonable enough to 
think himself happy; and, whether it was that he 
was very hard to please, or that Jean Valdry’s sun- 
less life was a warning to him, it is certain that + 4 
to the present he had shown no intention of confi 
ing his happiness to the care of a Madame Dutrane. 
Nevertheless, he had often of late found himself 
thinking that the ‘‘ model's” face was the sweetest 
he had ever seen, that her eyes were radiant with 
gentlest love and trust, that her voice was music 
which might well charm whoever listened to it, and 
that if indeed it were written in the book of Fate 
that there should be a Madame Dutrane, he would 
infinitely prefer the ‘‘ model” to any other woman 
whom he had ever seen. 

He had formed the habit of dropping in to look 
at his friend’s picture more often, perhaps, than 
there was any warrant for, and it had frequently 
happened that by the veriest accident it was neces- 
sary for him to leave at the same moment as that 
when Madeinoiselle Lempriére also found it neces- 
sary to leave ; and Fortune, who always seemed to 
be on the lookout to do Lucien a kindness, invari- 
ably arranged it that the lady’s road and his own 
lay in the same direction, and many a pleasant 
saunter under the trees or through the sunny streets 
was the result. But, still, although this companion- 
ship had grown more frequent, and certainly had 
not grown less pleasant, and although never a word 
of love had passed between them, it is not possible 
to say that no thought of love had mixed with many 
a pleasant, dream and bright hope that whispered 
sweetly to Citizen Dufrane, strolling under the Sum- 
mer trees and looking down into the sweetest face 
he had ever seen. ‘ 

Only when Jane Valdry had spoke had Lucien 
fully comprehended, by the tell-tale throbbing of 
his heart, how much he really loved; only when a 
terrible danger threatened, which he well knew 
how to appreciate, had he understood completely 
how much he was concerned to guard that life 
which had become to him more than his own; and 
only then had he resolved to tell what he felt, that 
he might have a better right to shield his love and. 
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of men when it was necessary to face a fever or any 
deadly ailment of a similar description, found him- 
self strangely awkward and vacillating and unequal 
to the occasion in this matter of lis love-confession ; 
he would begin fairly enough, but presently the 
little lady’s brown eyes would look. up at him 
suddenly, and lo! he would grow red and stammer 
and drift into some commonplace remark which 
had no connection whatever with anything they 
had been speaking about. Whether Mademoiselle 
Lempriere understood what it all meant was doubt- 
less best known to that lady herself. There are 
not many women who need to be told when they 
are loved, and, although of course they behave 
as if they were sublimely and simply unconscious of 
it until they are told, yet they are aware of the fact 
long before, notwithstanding the pretty surprise 
they may manifest on the occasion of the rev- 
elation. 

Thus Citizen Dufrane lost some daysin making up 
his mind in regard to his love-tale ; but at last, with 
a desperate resolve, he plunged headlong into his 
confession, and, in spite of feeling hot, and of stam- 
mering and breaking down, and saying a great 
deal which had nothing at all to do with the matter, 
he succeeded in making that declaration which 
most mon have to make once in their lifetime, 
at least as certainly as they are apt to have the 
measles and whooping-cough. 

Citizen Lucien had just earned the reward of his 
courage, for he had heurd the faintest, most sweetly 
uttered ** Yes ” that ever a lover heard, and he and 
Laure were in the midst of an interchange of those 
delightful, half-whispered confidences which pos- 
sess so much interest for persons one and two, and 
so little for person three, when they were inter- 
rupted by none other than Maurice Legarde, who, 
putting his hand to his mouth, muttered something 
to Lucien. 

*T must go, Laure dear,” said Lucien, holding | 
out his hands to Mademoiselle Lempriére; * I | 
am summoned to a serious case, and regret that 
| am compelled to go. Au revoir!’ and he was 
gone instantly. 

Mademoiselle Lempritre was about to continue 
her walk homewards, when, to her surprise, she 
heard herself addressed. 

“You will stay a while, citoyenne.” 

“Stay, citizen?” she questioned. 

“Yes, that is what I said.’ 

‘¢ And why, pray ?”’ 

“Simply because I wish it.’’ 

“Tt seems to me that you are insolent, citizen,” | 
she said. 
“Seems it so?” he returned, directing his eyes 
fiercely down upon her and removing his cap. 
‘Seems itso, I say? Well, we will grant it. Do 
you know who it is that is insolent? Can you 
recall his face and his voice, and the grip of his 

hand !” and he grasped her wrist. 

She shrank backwards with a slight scream, and 
her face became deadly pale, but she did not 
speak. 

**Do you remember the insolent one’s face?’ 
he repeated, shaking the wrist he held. ‘Tell me.’? 

“Yes,” she gasped, faintly. 

“Come, that’s well; I thought you would. Now 
we shall get on better. But we cannot well talk 
here. Allow me to take you to some more suitable 
place, where we can exchange remembrances, and 
tell each other what has happened since we 
last met.” 

“Oh, no—no,” she said: I cannot come indeed. 
I must hasten home—indeed I must.”’ 

‘* Shall [ hasten home with you?” 

** Monsieur!” she exclaimed indignantly, 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand me. [| doen't want 
to do so—nay, on second thoughts, my plan is the 
better one, and you will come along with me.” 

‘But. citizen, indeed I cannot— another time.” 
_‘* Mademoiselle will have her joke, Isee Another 
time, you say. What other time? When I can 
eatch you,eh? Now my residence is close by, and 
as my mother keeps house for me, you can have no 
objection to accompany me thither, that we may | 
talk a little of bygone times.” 

‘Citizen, since you press me in this manner, 
| must tell you that I cannot accompany you—that 
1 will not!” 

* Will not, citoyenne 7?” 

“No, Ewillnot. It was a cowardly thing to play 
a trick upon Citizen Dufrane, as you did, that I 
might be defenseless and you insolent.” 

* Trick for trick, pedite—perhaps you remember ; 
but we will talk of that by-and-by. “Come.” 

** T cannot—I will not.” j 

‘Mark what I say, citoyenne,”’ he said, passion- 
ately, grasping her wrist ; ‘ you will come with me, 
or, failing that, you wil! go to a prison, and thence 
to the guillotine. Will you follow me ?” 

She made!no answer and ullowed herself to be 
dragged, rather than led, whither he would; for 
it seemed to her as if the sun had, all at once, gone 
out, and the world, just before so bright, had 
become filled with a great sorrow and darkness. 

Presently they entered a house—she had not 
noticed the streets they had passed through, nor 
that in which they were now; and within the house 
she saw dimly, as in a troubled dream, only an old 
woman, who looked at her with fierce eyes, which 
caused her involuntarily to look towards her con- 
ductor, whose fierce eyes, too, were bent upon her 
as he said: 

y “ Be seated, citoyenne.” Presently he resumed: | 

And now pray fet us understand each other. | 
think you were candid enough to admit that you 
did remember me?” 

Yes,” she said, faintly. 

“See now, citoyeune, how a little candor 
fmooths matters, ‘It is possible that you may also 
remember the time and place of our last meeting ?”’ 

A spasm seemed to pass through her frame, and 
spread a more deathly pallor over her face, but 
otherwise she appeared incapable of answering. 

“We will assume that it is so—that you do 
remember, citoyenne. Now, let us recall a few of 
the occurrences to which I owe the pleasure of 
your acquaintance.” 

(Zo be continued.) 





REPORT OF MR. BEECHER’S 
COMMITTEE, 
(Continued from page 8.) 
often delayed by the long, heavy and repeated ap- 
plause. This did’ riot interrupt the early part of 


the reading, however, which was entered upon in 
the midst of a deep hush of expectation and 
interest. 
., The first burst of applause from the hearers, and 
it was a tremendous one, followed this sentence of 
the report: “Itis an amazing pity that at this 
Juncture Mr. Moulton was not turned over to the 
police.” _There had been before a few hisses upon 
the mention of Mr. Moulton’s name in the list of 
Witnesses called before the Committee. Long and 
loud laughter and great applause came after the 
declaration, ‘ No one will believe, for instance, that 
Mr. Beecher said: ‘! humble myself before him 
(Tilton) as I do before my God.’ ? : 
After} the reading had become well-advanced, 
spruting wes heard in the streets, and the luud cries 
of newsboys with “ Extras” of Brooklyn papers con- 





taining the Committee’s Report were recognized at 
frequent intervals during the evening. But a far 
more distracting incident to the attention of the 
audience was the appearance of Mr. Moulton, who 
pushed his way in,a few minutes before the con- 
clusion of the presentation of the report. He stood 
for some minutes by the right-hand side of the plat- 
form, and afterwards obtained a seat by one of the 
reporters’ tables. Here he wrote a note to the 
Moderator : 

“ Mr. Moperator: I am here, and want to say a word.” 


Mr. Moulton’s coming made a stir in all parts of | 


the church. When the Committee saw him, there 
was a good deal of hurried whispering among them, 
and Mr. Moulton’s desire to speak was sharply dis- 
cussed. Little deference was paid to the Moderator’s 
opinion. Mr. Shearman favored permitting him to 
speak. Some members of the Committee did object, 
but one of them was very positively determined that 
Mr. Moulton should not be heard. Leaning forward, 
he said to the Moderator, ‘‘If Moulton rises to 
speak, l’ll rise to a point of order, and I want you to 
recognize me.” he bewildered and disturbed 
Moderator half assented, but was plainly at a loss 
how to carry himself in such an emergency. 

After along speechfrom one of the congregation, 
Prof. R. W. Raymond was called for all over the 
house, and he made a long and stirring speech, very 
earnest in Mr. Beecher’s praise and very bitter in 
attack upon those who had assailed him. 
severe reference to Mr. Moulton by name, when he 
said that Mr. Moulton “ had poisoned the minds of 
those who came to him about this matter with his 
infernal lies,” raised a storm. Mr. Moulton, sitting in 
a chair just under the edge of the platform and close 
by Prof. Raymond’s feet, turned his face towards 
him, waved his hand backwards and forwards, and 
said in a voice audible to all near the plattorm: 


* You're a liar!’? Great confusion and excitement 
followed. Men who had heard the words rose, 


glared at Moulton, and tried to press towards him, 
but were prevented by the density of the crowd. 
There were cries from all parts of the house, “ Put 
him out! Put him out! He has no right here.” 
Mr. Moulton leaned back defiantly in his chair and 
suid repeatedly and rather loudly, ** You can't do it! 
You can't do it!” Members of the Committee rose 
upon the platform, and walking to the edge, looked 
down wrathfully at Moulton. A member of the 
Committee said sternly, ‘*‘ Mr. Moulton shall never 
speak on this platform while I’m here,’ but Mr. 
Moulton made no attempt to make a speech at that 
time, and Assistant Pastor Halliday, with a few 
earnest words, allayed the agitation somewhat, and 
Prof. Raymond proceeded. 

Mr. Raymond sat down under a burst of applause, 
and, half exhausted, hid his face in his hands. There 
were cries for ‘* question,” “ question,’? and Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman read the resvlutions again to 
the church. A motion was quickly made and 
seconded, and the vote taken. 

Those opposed were asked to rise. 

Frank Moulton arose and stood until he was 
counted and hissed. 

The applause turned into indignation, and cheers 
were followed by hisses. Mr. Ovington called to 
Moulton to sit down, and turned to the policeman 
and said, ** Put him out.” 

Another member shook his fist, and said Moulton 
had no right to vote; that he was not a church 
member. 

Moulton sat down deliberately without saying a 
word. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was suggested for 
the Committee who had worked so lung, and 3,000 
voices cried, “‘ Yea.” 

Then Francis D. Moulton looked straight at the 
chairman and said vigorously and alone, ‘* No!” 

Unannounced the organ burst into the long metre 
doxology tune, spontaneously the congregation 
began to sing, ‘* Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,”’ and Francis ). Moulton took his hat to go, 
his speech undelivered. 

Three policemen surrounded him; he passed 
into the hall, and, as ie went out, hisses, jeers and 
insults were hurled ufter him. He moved steadily 
along, without a word. Three ladies near the door 
stood on the seats and said harsh words as Moulton 
went by. 

“ Rush him! rush him !’’ 
after him. 

One lady hissed out, “‘ Iago !”’ 

Along the dark cloisterway into the dusty read 
the excited crowd pushed, Moulton atits head. The 
policemen protected him, and held, their clubs 
against the pressing throng. 

We give illustrations of the scene in the passage- 
way, where the crowd was pressing towards Mr. 
Moulton; also of the scene in the church when Mr. 
Moulton gave Mr. Raymond ** the lie.” 


wus the cry that followed 


TRIP OF THE 
PEKING.”’ 
FEW weeks ago we gave a description of the 
launching of ‘the Pacific Mail Steamship (ity 
of Peking, trom John Roach’s yards at Chester, Pa. 
Since then the boilers and machinery have been 
put in, and August 26th a trial trip was made to New- 
port with three hundred guests on board, amon 
whom were President and Mrs. Grant, Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson, General and Mrs. Babcock, General 
and Mrs. Horace Porter, General Belknap, Post- 
master-General Jewell, Mr. and Mrs. Pullman, 
George W. Child, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell and 
daughter, Miss Barnes and maid, Postmaster T. L. 
James and wife, Governor Parker of New Jersey 
and wife, ex-Governor Buckingham and Congress- 
man Kellogg of Connecticut. 

Delmonico superintended the daily banquets 
which were given during the voyage. At Newport 
a meeting was held and appropriate speeches were 


TRIAL “CITY OF 


~ 


made, interspersed with music from the band. | 


Congressman Kellogg of Connecticut said that he 
voted the first subsidy ever given to the Pacitie 
Mail Steamship Company, and he was proud of it. 
On the home trip the vessel averaged about fifteen 
miles an hour, and the run from Newport to New 
York, 190 miles, was made in exactly twelve hours. 
The time was passed in social intercourse in the 
saloons and in promenading the spacious decks. 
Several speeches were made, and George W. Biunt, 
Pilot Commissioner of New York, offered the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were adopted with applause : 


Res lved, That standing as we do on the deck of this 
grand product of American thought and labor, we feel ita 
duty to ask of our Government that its legislation shall be 
so shaped as to offer inducements to capital to make in- 
vestments for the restoration of that now decayed branch 
of our national interests—the foreign carrying trade—and 
such as will enable Americans wherever they wander over 
the sea to gaze upon the Stars and Stripes floating above 
them. 

Resolved, That John Roach, the builder of this grand 
specimen of naval architecture, may proudly point to this 
work, and will hereafter take the position among naval 
architects which George Stephenson held as the father of 
railroads. 

Resolved, That the kind attention and generous hospi- 
tality -bown to us. as guests, by President Russell Sage 
and the Directors of the Pacitie Mail Steamship Company, 
aud carried out so thoroughly by the manager, Rufus 
Hatch, and Cuptain S. P. Griffin, command and receive 





His first | improving his mind and muscle by perfecting him- 





our cordial thanks. At the close of our delightful excur- 
sion we wish them all health and prosperity. 

Resolved, That the watehful care and great skill evinced | 
by Captain Griffin and his assistants prove that the 
Directors of the Company have evinced their aceustomed 
good judgment in the selection of their office. s. 


The Hon. Wm. D. Kelly, of Pennsylvania, also 
supported the resolution in behalf of the Philadel- 
phians present, and complimented the Pacific Mail 
Company and John Roach that they had demon- 
strated by the speed of this vessel that the time 
between London and China was reduced from three 
to five days. President Sage briefly returned the 
thanks of the Directors, and expressed their gratifi 
cation that the excursion had proved so agreeable 
to both officers and guests. 





A SLOW FIGHTER. 


H” emigrated from Virginia City and arrived 

afoot. Through pecuniary motives this was 
done, and boots having been sacrificed on the way, 
his advent was made in feet incased in canvas of 
texture coarse and strength prodigious. An hum- 
ble man was he who learned his trade in San Fran- 
cisco, and who, during periods of idleness and relaxa- 
tion, whiled away the dreary hours of his eariy 
manhood, by running with the ‘‘ masheen”’ and 


self in the use of modern slang and the cultivation 
of the art of striking from the shoulder. A mighty 
man was he, who, in prosperous days, wore a long- 
tailed black coat, a white handkerchief around his 
neck, and pantaloons turned up at the after-part of 
the extremities, exposing a dainty stripe of red 
morocco lining; but his glory had departed, and, 
as was heretofore remarked, his hegira was accom- 
plished independent of horse or locomotive. His 
once gorgeous wardrobe was disbanded, and he 
entered the ‘‘ Queen of the East” like the maid who 
milked the cow with the crumpled horn, all forlorn. 

Upon his entrance into town, and before his attire 
was renovated in any marked degree, he skirmished 
around among the different saloons, receiving a 
subcutaneous application of much strong drink, and 
was as happy and contented as is customary under 
such blisstul circumstances, until some of the boys 
conceived the unfortunate idea of joshing him. 
They criticised his raiment, scoffed at his general 
appearance, and cast reflections upon his imme- 
diate descent by asserting that he was an example 
of the theory of evolution. He bore it all with sto- 
ical fortitude and Christian resignation, until one of 
his tormentors suggested fight, and then his eyes 
twinkled and his mouth twitched as if with pleasur- 
able anticipations, and he requested an adjourn- 
ment to the sidewalk. The congregation adjourned. 
When outside, this man from Virginia dropped his 
head, and in quiet and subdued tones, but partak- 
ing ey of the ancient Jackey intonation, he 
spoke : 

“Mister, yer a stranger to me, and I ain’t had no 
introduction, but jist hit me one for luck, kinder 
you know, for my future happiness depends upon 
it!’ and he received it just under the ear: but it 
hurt him not, and without any apparent perturba- 
tion, he again spoke, saying: 

‘** Mister, please thump me, and thump me good, 
for it’s sorter blissful and makes a fellow think of old 
times when ‘5’ run a full rope and carried a fox 
tail;’’ and he got it the second time, with the same 
result as the first. ‘* Now,’’ continued the hard- 
headed citizen, ‘just gimme one more and make 
it a lifter;"’ but the striker was a-weary and re- 
fused to do the bidding, whereupon the solicitor 
softly remarked in a monotonous sort of way: 

* Well, if yer won't, | guess I'll mash you,” and 
he did it in a manner, too, that made him revolve 
like a fly-wheel, and when the recipient landed, the 
Western Weston was atop of him. They were 
separated, but the gentleman from Virginia has not 
been ‘‘joshed”’ to any great extent since. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

CHILDREN’S FLowER Suow.—-This sketch was taken at 
the first Children’s Flower Show ever held in London, 
which took place a few weeks ago in the Gardeus of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, the Council of which gave 
its bronze medal for the best plant exhibited by a child. 
About 500 specimens were exhibited. The prizes were 
distributed by Mrs. Tait, the wife of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the children; besides roaming through 
the grounds, were permitted to dance upon the grass to 
the music of the band of the Duke of York's School, 


AMERICAN BASEBALL IN ENGLAND.—The English papers 
call baseball ‘the American Game.’’ The champion 
clubs of America—-the Boston Red Stockings and the 
Athletics of Philadelphia—have been to England to show 
their cousins how the game is played. We give a sketch 
of them as they recently appeared at Prince’s Ground, 
Brompton. The English game “rounders” is some- 
thing like our American baseball. 


MiniaTURE YacuTinG.—This is one of the few out-door 
sports of the London boys. Our picture represents a 
scene at Kensington Gardens. No little skiil is required 
to send a little vessel across the Serpentine regardless of 
the force or direction of the wind. Yet, by a careful 
adjustment of the rudder and sail, this is done, to the 
surprise of the landsmen who may be present. The 
Round Pond in Kensington Gardens used as a 
species of training-school for the more inexperienced 
yachtsmen, and it isa mere puddle compared with the 
Serpentine. 

On THE Tramp.—The English people are born travelers. 
In Amcrica we walk when we are obliged to walk, 
but English gentlemen and gentlewomen welk for pleas- 
ure, and they think nothing of tramping several miles 
on fvot before breakfast. We give a sketch of « party of 
tourists at a roadside inn, They have stopped for 
refreshments at the ‘“‘ Black Dog,” and in a few minutes 
they will be again on the road. 


is 


PiymoutH GuILDHALL.—The new Guildhall at Ply- 
mouth, England, which we illustrate, was recently 
opened by the Prince of Wales. It is situated in the 
centre of the town. The buildings composing it are 
planned in two blocks, with an open space between them 
of moré than 100 feet. They contain the Council Chamber, 
the office-rooms of the Town Government and the School 
Board, the Chamber of Commerce committee-rooms, etc. 
The main hal! seats 2,200 persons. 


SwimMinG 1n EnGianp.—Our illustration represents an 
aquatic entertainment given by the London Swimming 
Club in the Serpentine in Hyde Park recently. The 
first exercise of the programme was a race of two hun- 
dred yards, across the Serpentine. A gold medal and 
two silver medaig were given for a one-thousand-yards 
handicap for amateurs. 








Aw old citizen of Crofton, Ky., who was troubled by 
owls that invaded his Hennery, bas got rid of them. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DoMESTIC, 
Texas has 400 granges....The cranberry crop in Wis- 
consin promises well....The cistern of a new hotel in 


San Francisco is to hold 6,300,000 gallons... .Chicago 
sends a Sunday newspaper train to Milwaukee. Time — 
Two hours, . . .Over 6,000,000 worth of property has been 
buried in the American lakes since the introduction of 
steam....The Andover Theological Seminary was ¢s 

tablished in 1808. It has had more than 2,700 students, 
and has property of different kinds, amounting to one 
million of dollars....The farmers in the vicinity of 
Hawley, Minn., have called a public meeting to talk up 
the habits of the grasshoppers, and to agree upon con- 
certed action to prevent, if possible, future ravages by the 
pest... ..The real estate market in Chicago continues dull, 
without any prospect of much material improvement for 
some time yet. Owners and dealers, however, unani 

mously think that any change in the price will be for the 
better, and that the lowest level of values has already 
been reached. ‘The unsettled condition of the fire 

question has seriously interfered with sales... . Reports 
received in Washington indicate that American iron-ship 
building is increasing largely. The Delaware ship-yards 
in particular are employing large forces of workmen, but 
are overtaxed with business, and are several months in 
arrears of orders. Forty-five iron steamships are now 
being built, forty of which are for the Reading coal trade. 
Numerous other large orders have been given.... 
California will soon become a competitor of the Spaniel 
and !talian Peninsulas in the American raisin market. . . . 
The grape crop of California was never in @ more 
promising condition, both as regards quantity and 
quality, than it is this season, the vintage being placed 
at 10,000,000 gallons, against a yield of 4,000,000 gallons 
in 1873, and 2,500,000 gallons in 1872... .California is 
already alarmed about her lumber supply. The San 
Francisco Bulletin says: ‘‘ Our timber lands, limited in 
quantity, will soon be exhausted.”... The Pennsylvania 
Republican Convention nominated E. M. Paxson for 
Supreme Court Judge; A. G. Olmstead for Lieutenant. 
Governor; General Allen fur Auditor; and R, B. Beath 
for Secretary of Internal Affairs; the platform proposes 
Governor Hartranft for the Presidency... .The Tennessee 
Democratic Convention adopted a platform, and after 
some discussion, nominated Judge Porter fur Governor. 











FOREIGN. 

A BRAZILIAN ironclad is reported to have bombarded 
the Uruguayan town of Alvear, with the intention of 
precipitating a war between Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic, The excuse was ill-treatment of the ironclad’s 
officers by the town. ...Seo de Urgel has fallen into the 
hands of the Carlists by the treachery of friends of Bishop 
Urgel within its walls. The whole garrison and armament 
were taken, and the commandant was shot....The 
Spanish War Departinent has signed a contract for 
130,000 Remington rifles... .Carlists have extinguished 
the lights on the Spanish Coast between San Sebastian 
and Bilbao... ,There wasacolliery explosion in Stafford- 
shire, England ...The Mikado desires to open the tele- 
graph in Japan with formal ceremonies....A Swiss 
watchmaker has invented a watch, the motive power of 
which is compressed air... .Jersey, the little island in 
the English Channel, sent to the London market in two 
months last Spring $1,000,000 worth of new potatoes. 
....The Duke Decazes has declared that only a question 
of form delays the recognition of the Spanish Republic. 
....The German Government has sent two vessels-of-war 
to Spanish waters....A statement by Bazaine in regard 
to his escape represents his wife and nephew as his only 
accomplices....In the Island of Tenedos there were 800 
houses, and a fire has just destroyed 740, with all the 
wine-presses and the material for wine-making, which is 
the only industry of the people....The Russian Govern 
ment has refused to recognize the Spanish Republic. .. 
Three Paris journals have been prosecuted for printing 
Bazaine’s letter of explanation. ...1n London, the other 
day, there were fifteen conflagrations—-all raging about 
the came time, 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS, 


M. Pav Fevat, the dramatist, is coming to New 
York to superintend the rehearsals of his new play. 


Miss Jerrreys Lewis, who has been playing success 
fully in California, returns to New York to join Wallack's 
company. 

Tue Colosseum is closed for extensive alterations and 
new pictures. It will open for the Fall and Winter sea 
gon, September 14th, 

Mr. WALLACK intends to bring out Tom Taylor's drama 
of “ Lady Clancarty.’? Mr. J. H. Montague, of London, 
has been engaged, and will act in that piece. 


Tuk New York Globe Theatre, under the intelligent 
management of R. W. Butler, is providing a constantly 
changing bill of light and agreeable entertainment. 


Mr. E. L. Davenport will fulfill an engagement at 
Wood’s Museum early in the Autumn theatrical season. 
The announcement is full of the promise of pleasure. 


THE opening of the new hall of the San Francisco 
Minstrels, at Twenty-ninth Street and Broadway, is as- 
signed for August 31st. Bryant's will open on the same 
date. 

Tue Lingard Comedy Company will present, during 
the coming season, an original comedy in four acts, writ. 
ten expressly for them, and entitled “ Professionals and 
Friends.’’ 

Mr. Barnum opened his Hippodrome in Philadelphia 
the other night. In Boston it prospered abundantly ; 
the house was so full every night that hundreds of 
applicants for admission had to be turned away. Mr. 
Barnum will reopen the Hippodrome in New York early 
in September, with new attractions, to be brought from 
Europe by his assistant, Mr. Coup 


“Bette Laman’ is one of the most popular plays 
ever presented at Bootl’s Theatre. It is just trashy 
enough to please the country theatre-goers, and the 
sentimental drapery which Mr. Boucicanlt has so 
skillfully arranged, makes the more critical forget many 
of the faults. Mr. Jutin McCullough is too great for the 
piece ; but he is charitable, and, with the assistance of the 
fatherly Stonewall Jackson and the Kelle of Mt. Lamar, 
he has no trouble in keeping his audience interested. 


Tue Kiralfy Brothers’ great European combination, 
led by the eminent English actress, Miss Julia Seaman, 
will appear shortly at N:blo’s Theatre, New York, ip 
Kiralfy‘s allegorical spectacular drama of the ‘‘ Deluge; 
or, Paradise Lost.”’ The principal scenes are; The In 
fernal Lake ; the Palace of Satan ; the Garden of Eden ; 
Rural Autumn Landscape; Temple of Enoch; the 
Deluge—terminating with a Grand Apotheosis. Ths 
incidental ballets are ‘‘ Les Funfares Internales,” +‘ Grand 
Bacchanale,”’ and the gorgeous pageant and ballet of 
‘Les Filles d’Eve.”’ 

Muve. Sopata Fiona HeEiLBroy, the celebrated pianiste, 
has come, and her first concert in New York will be 
given at Steinway Hall, October 8th. Her recommen: 
ations are the highest, and, although she is only seven- 
teen years old, she has performed before all the crowned 
heads of Europe—from the Emperor of Russia to the 





One night he ground a scythe-blade very keen, 
split a pole twenty feet long, inserted the blade, and 
hojsted the pole. Owls never lit on this but once. One 
gallon of owl-toes were picked up next morning, and the 
farmer bas not lost a ben since 


Queen of Portugal_and she is under the immediate 
| patronage of pearly a hundred voble and wealthy families 
| in England. The critics say that ber execution is 
marvelous, while her sympathetic interpretation of 
the great composers would do credit to » master. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REGATTA ON 
SARATOGA LAKE. 

HE second international amateur regatta given 
under the management of the Saratoga Rowing 
Ciub, was rowed on Lake Saratoga, Friday, August 
28th. Notwithstanding the weather was cool, a 
large concourse of people were present. The ar- 
rangements for the regatta were excellent, and the 
lake presented a a most beautiful appearance, the 

water being very smooth, with scarcely any wind. 
The first race was for the championship of the 
State of New York, the starters for which were 


Edward Blake, of the Atalanta Club, New York ;: 


Frank E. Yates and William 8. Curtis, of the New 
York Athletic Club; James Wiison, of the Beaver- 


trade, and weighs in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds. He is a man of powerful 
build, and rows a long, telling stroke, much more 
remarkable for power than style. Previous to the 
regatta of last year he was unknown to fame. Buton 
that occasion he won the grand challenge cup and 
diamond badge from a field of nine, rowing the 
distance in 14:15. He has been quite sick during the 
past Winter; but did considerable work before 
going to Saratoga,where he has practiced but httle in 
consequence of the delay in the arrival of his boat. 

The double scull race between the Beaverwycks 
and the Mutuals, of Albany, and the Athletics, of 
New York, was won by the crew of tlre latter club. 





They came in fifteen or twenty lengths ahead. 
Time, 13.28%. These races were'run on Friday, 











wyck Club, of Albany; D. Roach, of the Gramercy | 
Club, New York; and Charles E. Courtnay, Union 
Springs, New York. Soon after the starting signal 


Yates and Curtis dropped out of the race, leaving | the challenge cup, presented by Frank Leslie ; dis- 
Blake, Wilson, Roach, and Courtnay to contest the | tance three miles, with one turn. Four crews started, 

Wilson led at the start, having at least half | butthe Vernon crew: ofSavannah went a quarter of 
a length the advantage, but Courtnay speedily | a mile only to save their entrance. The three crews 


race. 


pulled ahead and kept in advance, turning the | 


stakeboat a couple of lengths ahead of all others. 
He kept this advantage easily through the race, 
coming in at the finish half a dozen lengths ahead 
of Roach. Wilson was third and Blake fourth. 
Courtnay’s time was 14:444, Roach’s, 14:5¢€+; Wil- 
gon’s, 15:11; Blake’s, 15:474. : 
The winner; Charles Courtnay, hails from Union 
, New York. He is a cabinetmaker by 








THE INTERNATIONAL REGATZA YA LAK’ SAATUUA—THE PAIR-OAR RACE FOR THE INTERLAKEN CUP—THE WINNIN 
BERGEN POINT, NEW JERSEY, PASSING THE STAKE-BOAT.—Sgeronep sy Joszrn Becker. ' 


On Saturday the contest for the Interlaken Cup 
took place, and on Monday the races closed. 
. The second race was the pair-oared shell race for 


which were then in the race were the Argonautas 
of Bergen Point, Gramercy of New York, and Argo- 
nauts of Toronto. The Jersey crew, the Argonautas, 
led off with a quick, vigorous stroke, the Gra- 
mercy second and the Toronto crew third. The 
Argonautas increased the lead two lengths at the 
turn, and on the return opened the epece to five 
Jengths with the Gramercys, the Canada crew 
being twenty lengths behind. The Argonautas fin- 





polena a victory as he would success in eampiee! 


ished twelve or fifteen lengths ahead of the Gra- 
mercys in 21:52. 

We give an illustration of the winners of the 
Interlaken Cup passing the stakeboat. 





MR. BEECHER IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. 
HE pastor of Plymouth Church left for the White 


Mountains, August 20th, where he will spend his 
usual vacation weeks. During the journey thither 





crowds of people flocked to the depots at varivu. 
points: ong the route, hoping to catch a glimpse oi 
We give a picture of a 


| the dis! uguished preacher. 











scene at one of the stations, where an old farmer 
held a little girl to the car-window while she 
presented Mr. Beecher with a bouquet. Arriving at 
the Twin Mountain House, where he is stopping, he 
was warmly received, and on Sunday he preached 
to a large congregation in the parlor of the hotel. 
Every kind of vehicle drove in front of the main 
entrance while the passengers alighted, and few 
people were left in any house for miles around. 
ee. the week days Mr. Beecher spends his 
spare hours in the woods or at the croquet-ground. 
Croquet is his favorite game, and he handles his 
mallet with considerable skill. The reporters say 
that he enters into the game with all his force, and 





» When he returns to the hotel, everybody 


@ CREW OF THE ARGONAUTA CLUB OF 





| on the piazza cries out, asking who won, simply ty 
| catch the infection of his hearty good-humor ag he 
| rephes, **Uh, we beat ’em!” Our iilustraticg 
| represents him playing croquet on the grounds near 
| the hotel. He will stay in the White Mountains 
| until about the 25th of September. 

| Report OF Mr. BeEcHER’s Committe, 


The most enthusiastic assembly ever gathered in 
Plymouth Church were present cn Friday evening 
August 28th, to L:ten to the Investigating Commit. 
tee s report of the charges made against the hey 
Henry Ward Beecher by ‘theodore lton and 
Francis D. Moulton. ‘Ihe church was literalty 
packed with people. Mr. Beecher was in the White 
Mountains. A little before eight o’clock the organ 
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pealed, and the vast congregatfon swayed iimpa 
tiently. 

James Freeland, who has been for twenty-seven 
years a member of the Board of Trustees, was 
chosen to preside over the meeting. On the plat- 
form, beside him, were Assistant Pastor Halliday 
and Mr. Howard, moderator of the last meeting. 
Professor Raymond was deputed by the Examining 
Committee to read the report. The report of the 
Investigating Committee was presented as the re- 
pert of sub-Committee of the Exemining Committee. 

he reading was begun in a clear, strong voice, 
ea-ily audible in all parts of the gieat church, and 
it occupied over an hour, beiug given in a deliber- 
ate, careful way, with fist emphasis, apd beiag 

dnued on page 7:) 
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BY THE WAVES. 
RY 
AsTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
HE twilight skies are flushed with violet ; 
The s‘lver waves plash on the yellow strand 


Vith measured music; the gray stones gleam wet, 
Like fair soft pearls set in the golden sand. 


Yon line of rocks, beyond low-water mark, 

Show, half-submerged, their sea-weed tufted crests ; 
Aud al secure, at the approach of dark, 

The sea-guil motionless on ocean rests, 


A tender balm falls on our wearied sense 

As list we to the waves, that never cease 
Their low, clear ripple—the swect influence 

Of twilight silence, and of calm, deep peace! 


VERA. 

HE train sto ped. The conductor shouted, 

‘* Holmes Hill. > It was an express train, about 

to fly on again immediately ; and Vera had 

scarcely had time to bid adieu to stiff old Mrs. 
Murray, and to be helped out by Mr. Murray, who 
had been her protectors on the journey. A carriage 
was waiting at a little distance—an old-fashioned 
affair that looked like a small caravan. 

‘Ts this Miss Nesbitt’s carriage?’ Mr. Murray 
asked of one of the porters. 

“Yes, sir.” - 
‘Come, then, my dear, there’s no time to lose, 
said the old gentleinan, hastening with Vera to the 
carriage, speaking to the coachman, and giving 
directions to a porter about the luggage. ‘* Good- 
by once more, Miss Vera. I hope we shall hear 
good reports of your health, and—-and of all the 

rest.”’ 

He was gone before Vera could thank him for his 
good wishes, even had she desired; but she did not. 
She was too much vexed at the last hesitating 
clause. She was sure now that her mamma had 
told him and Mrs. Murray the whole story. ‘This 
was what made hii roll up his 7“ and quote Dr. 
Watts, and talk vaguely about the horrible sin of 
disobeying one’s pastors and masters. 


| 
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“1 should say it was you who got tired of them,” 
returned Vera. ‘You found husbands for them 
both.” 

“Yes; rich Mr. Musters happened to come this way 
that year, and he fell in love with Jane. Jane ce- 
cided that diamonds and riches were wcerth more 


| than the future love in a cottage she had been 
| dreaming of.” 


|'* Perhaps you would like to go and. see your | 





Well, they were gone, anyway. Now for Aunt 
Nesbitt. Vera sat in the ancient chariot and waited 


while her baggage was fastened on behind. She 


heard the men swear about one box, and it was | 


finally decided it should be left and sent over later 
by ‘‘ Robbie Crutch.’’ Her consent was not even 
asked by Miss Nesbitt’s willful old servant. Vera 
felt this to be an additional indignity. Perhaps he 
knew! Perhaps Miss Nesbitt could no more keep 
anything to herself than mamma. 

The carriage drove off. Vera leaned back in her 
seat, unhappy enough, but just for the moment 
more sulky than miserable. Her natural guardians 
were not contented with breaking her heart; they 
must needs make her ridiculous. 

Up hill and down; over a passable road, through 
pretty scenery and cultivated fields, with pleasant 
woodlands in the foreground and a long sweep of 
lofty hills beyond—bonnie hills of the bonnie land. 
‘That was what Vera saw as the fat horses trotted 
leisurely. Many girls in her state of mind would 
have regretted that the country had not been 
desolate and bare, but Vera was neither sentimental 
nor silly. Because she could not have all she 
wanted in the world she felt to be no reason why 
she should avoid any chance pleasantness which 
might come in her way. 

Thus the carriage drew near Miss Nesbitt’s. 
Vera saw an old-fashioned red brick house, with 
wide-spreading wings, half hidden among the tall 
cedars and other trees. 

Driving through the avenue, the coachman drew 
up his horse at the hall steps. Out of the house 
came a tall, erect, elderly lady, rather a handsome 
one, with a sufficiently kind face, had it not been 
for the satirical expression of the mouth, and the 
sharp gleam of the gray eyes. Vera had never seen 
this relative, her mother’s aunt, but once, and that 
was years before. 
jailer, as she mentally called her. 

‘* How do you do, Vera?” said Miss Nesbitt, hold- 
ing out her hand to welcome the young lady, and 
speaking, with as much matter-of-fact composure 
as though she had parted with her only yesterday. 
‘* Drive round with the luggage, Thomas; it must be 
taken up the back stairs.” 

Thomas touched his horses, and they disap- 
peared round the house. Miss Nesbitt turned again 
to Vera. ‘*Hum!” said she; ‘* your eyes are not 
red. I expected eg to arrive drowned in tears. 
Both your sisters did.” 

‘*L am sorry to disappoint you, aunt; I seldom 
indulge in tears,’’ replied Vera, with stately cold- 
ness, 

There was an amused, rather approving look 
in the elder woman's eyes, which Vera did not 
notice. 

“You are the third,’’ she continued. ‘I have had 
one visit in turn from each of my grandnieces.”’ 

Vera, completely at odds with the world just 
then, looking upon most people, and especially her 
aunt, as her natural enemies, felt so irritated by the 
sarcastic smile on the thin lips that she could not 
resist throwing the gauntlet down at once. 

‘*Have you ever had any other prisoners, Aunt 
Nesbitt ?”” 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ replied the old lady, perfectly un- 
moved. ‘ Mine is a very private madhouse, indeed, 
reserved exclusively for my affectionate young 
relatives.” 

She laughed as she spoke. 
laughing also. 

* Good!” said Aunt Nesbitt. ‘‘ Make haste with 
your toilet; luncheon is on the table. I must eat at 
all events.” 

‘So must J,’’ said Vera. 





Vera could not help 


“Tam = dreadiully 


hungry, and the journey was a long one. | will 
throw off my cloak here.” 


Aunt Nesbitt nodded her head as she led the way 
to the dining-room, ruminating. ‘ This girl is made 
of different stuff from her sisters,” thought she. 
‘Veronica Nesbitt, she reminds me of you in 
the old, old days.”’ 

They sat down to the table. The luncheon was 
excellent, and Vera ate with an excellent appetite, 
talking occasionally. 

‘““You are not a bit like a heroine,” observed 
Aunt Nesbitt. 

““You will find me quite enough of one,” said 
Vera. 

“Do you mean that as a threat?’ asked her 

aunt. 
““No,’”’ said Vera. “I did mean to be dis- 
agreeable; but I made up my mind last night that 
it would be silly. I should punish myself more than 
you, aunt, so I intend to make the most of life here 
that I can.”’ 

“Tt is very dull here.” 

‘*T shall not mind that for a while.” 

“ But you are to stay here until you are-cured.”’ 

Vera smiled slightly. 

“Tunderstand. You think you are likely to stay 
always,” said Aunt Nesbitt. ‘So did Jane when 
she tirst came; she staid three months. So did 
Josephine ; she held out five. Iniagive what I must 
be like.” 


‘** And Josephine turned to good works and mar- 
ried one of your parsons ?” 

* Yous 
than the other. 

*So do I,” 
in her toue. 

‘Oh, dear!” sighed Aunt Nesbitt. ‘‘ Here comes 
Maria, she added, as a middle-aged maid appeared. 


retorted Vera, incipient defiance 


prison-cell, Maria, show Miss Raymond her rooms.” 

A large, pleasant bedroom and a dressing-room, 
handsomely furnished in an old-fashioned way, with 
a lovely lookout from the windows. Maria was in 
ecstasies at Miss Raymond’s praise of the place 
altogether, asked for her keys, and began taking 
the things out of her trunks. Vera sat down 
by one of the dressing-room windows, leaned her 
elbows on the sill, and gazed wistfully out over the 
grand and charming scene. 

Suddenly she felt the half-bitter, half-bewildered 
composure, which had supported her during the 
journey and the interview, begin to give way. She 
closed the door into the bedroom, where Maria 
was still busy, turned the key softly, and let her 
hysterical passion of tears have its course. She 
wept for a while as if her heart were bursting, 
careful to restrain the sound of her sobs. Presently 
areaction set in. 

‘There! I think I have cried enough,” she said, 
with an odd little choking sound, meant to be a 
laugh. ‘I have been keeping it infor a whole day 
and night.” 

A fatality seemed to attend the Raymond family. 
Before Vera, two sisters had, in turn, been exiled 
for the same offense which she had committed ; 
a determination to love the wrong man. An un- 
pardonable sin in Mrs. Raymond’s creed—their 
mother. 

Vera could remember when the oldest sister, 
Jane, was sent to Aunt Nesbitt’s dwelling. She 
was thirteen then. Later, Josephine was dis- 
patched. 
such should overtake her. The 


destiny very 


rapidity with which her sisters had recovered from | 
the dreams and trouble of their first love, and come | 


back home engaged girls, saon to be married, liad 


| excited the wonder of Vera; but she thought they 


{rich Mr. Osborne—he for whom Mrs. 





She looked eagerly at this new | 





must be very sensible. At cighteen, Vera came 
out. Mrs. Raymond delighted in her. Vera was 
her favorite child; and Vera seemed to care only 
for riches and the desirable pomps of life ; no fear 
that she would be falling in love with the wrong 
man. 

Some wonderful parti made his appearance in 
society, and Mrs. Raymond determined that he 
should fall a prey to Vera’s charms. ‘The girl 
made «a grand success. She was the beauty of the 
season; had a crowd of admirers always about her. 
Her witticisms were quoted; her singing and dan- 
cing pronounced adorable; her fair-haired beauty 
Was unsurpassed. 

She flirted outrageously ; 
mind that; 


but her mother did not 
it would only serve to excite the 
tuymond 
launched into extravagances that she could ill 
afford. Mr. Osborne struggled against his fate, as 
eligible men, who have learned to believe them- 
selves haunted by pretty girls and match-making 
mothers, are wont to do, and then fell a hopeless 
victim. Mrs. Raymond had no fears; she was sure 
that when he proposed, Vera would accept him. 
Mr. Osborne made her mother his confidant. He 
wished, before addressing Vera, to be certain that 
she had learned to care for him. The foolish man 
wanted to be loved by his future wife! Mrs. Ray- 
mond acquiesced, and threw them much together. 

Alas! A short while and the horrified Mrs 
Raymond discovered that Vera, like her sisters had 
done, was **making a fool of herselt.” 
fallen in love with that handsome young fellow, 


| Moore Rivington; a man of good family, and all 


that, but poor as a church-mouse. 
was not the worst of it—they 
engaged. . 

Mrs. Raymond did not fly into a rage; she only 
talked reason, laughed, and carried Vera oft on 
a round of visits, ending with a sojourn at a fash- 
ionable watering-place, where Vera was made a 
Queen. And she enjoyed her sovereignty so much 
that the mother believed Mr. Osborne’s victory 
was to be an easy one. 

But her short-lived hopes received a second fall. 
Mr. Osborne proposed to Vera, and was refused. 
Some other eligible man proposed also, and he 
shared the same fate. Mrs. Raymond went nearly 
out of her mind; but it was of no avail. Vera did 
not shrink and moan, as her sisters had done; 
neither threatened, like them, to go into a ritual- 
istic convent or kill herself. 

“TL only love Moore Rivington,’’ she said, with a 
cold composure that her mother called obstinacy. 
“It would be a sin to marry another man. 1 will 
not do it.”’ And Moore Rivington said the same 
thing on his own part to Mrs. Raymond. 

Vera was impervious to anger, sneers, prayers. 
She grew pale and thin, but she would not yield. 
Mr. Osborne she would not have: it should be 
Moore Rivington or nobody. 

“You shall go over the border to your Aunt 
Nesbitt’s !”’ cried Mrs. Raymond in despair. ‘‘ She 
soon brought Jane and Josephine to their senses, 
and she shall bring you to yours.” 

So that was how the exile to Aunt Nesbitt’s came 
about, She was a very rich, whimsical, tyrannical 
old maid, as Mrs. Raymond had always fully 


Falling in love 
were secretly 


believed. Vera had seen her years before, and 
had thought her a terrible woman, quite awful for 
severity. Miss Nesbitt never visited her niece, Mrs. 


Raymond, and only permitted visits from her at 
rare intervals. She told her, with the charming 
frankness common to rich relations, that if she 
(Mrs. Raymond) were not the most tremendous 
fool in the world she would have been the greatest 
rogue, for she had not a bit of trne honor. Stillshe 
sent her money sometimes, and Mrs. Raymond bore 
her cynicism for the sake of the material aid. 

So, now, in the midst of the beautiful September 
month, Vera was under the old lady's roef, but her 
reception made her hope that, aiter all, life would 
be more endurable than when exposed to her 
mother’s petty persecutions. Aunt Nesbitt looked 
as determined as a rock, capable of passing sen- 
tence on a -_, person, and hanging the criminal 
with her own hands; but she evidently would 
attempt no small tyranny, and Vera could bear 
anything better than nagging. Her mother was an 
adept at that. 

Vera did not see her aunt again until dinner- 
time. She appeared in the dining-room as care- 
fully dressed as if she had expected to meet a 
dozen people. Miss Nesbitt had also dressed. 

The old lady talked cheerfully, as she might to 
any young lady visitor; and Vera thoroughly en- 
joyed her quaint stories and sarcastic views of 
men and women in general. 

‘‘Hum!” said the old lady, at last, “1 think 


and | was more glad of that marriage | 
I wonder who will carry you off?" | 


She had | 


you must mean mischief, mademoiselle, my 
niece.”’ 

“You said all girls meant it,” said Vera. 

* Jane went about in a dressing-gown, with her 
| hair down her back for a week,’ pursued the old 
| lady. ‘She looked very like ‘Juliet.’ She re- 
peated poetry, and strolled out at night to stare at 
the moon. The only result was a cold in the head, 
succeeded by a swollen face.” 

: “Ah! IT am too vain to run those risks,” said 
era. 

‘** Josephine had hysterics at all kinds of un- 
seasonable hours,”’ continued Aunt Nesbitt. ‘‘ She 
lived on green tea without milk; and thought 
she must poison herself with red ink. Once my 
| maid woke me in the middle of the night, to say 
that Miss Raymond was standing at the open 
| Staircase window, threatening to throw herself 
down, the housekeeper, in tears, holding her back.” 

“What did you do?” asked Vera. 

“ Went up-stairs—sent the servants down. * You 
shan’t stop me! I will die!’ shrieked the heroine. 
‘Die,’ said I, ‘why not? Good-by, my love. I 
hope we shall meet in heaven. Come! why don’t 
youjump?’ ” 

Vera laughed. _‘* What next, aunt?” 

‘“She did not attempt to do it; she fainted instead 
on the window-seat—or pretended to—I pinched 
her, and shook her, and slapped her, all to bring 
her to. Up she got; flew into her room like a 
lamp-lighter, and locked the door. She never got 
me out of bed again in the middle of the night, I 
assure you.” 

“Jt is plain that | 





cannot do anything in the 





romantic line,’ observed Vera. ‘*I will not 
| copy either of them; | must think of something 
original.” 


The evening passed very well. The pleasant 
calm was a relief, after all Vera had gone through 
with her mother. She made tea for Miss Nesbitt, 
she played the pinne at her request, read aloud, and 
was sent off to bed early. 

Vera had told herself she would not weep again 
for a long time ; but she passed a bad night never- 
theless. Would they be all too strong for her? 

A day or two elapsed. Not another word spoke 
Miss Nesbitt about the matter that had sent Vera 
to her care. One morning the letters came in 
while they were at breakfast. Miss Nesbitt looked 





As Vera grew up she vowed that no | to see if the girlseemed disappointed because there 


were none for her. 

“*Vera,’”’ said she, ‘‘few women can keep a 
promise. Can you?’ 

4 strange smile flitted over Vera’s lips. Aunt 
Nesbitt understood that it meant, ‘‘1 have made 
one promise ; I intend to keep it. 

Miss Nesbitt considered a little. Was this just 
girlish obstinacy, or was it a woman's firm resolve ? 

“Vera,” she continued, ‘‘I hate to be bored hy 
watching and spying. Will you engage neithe 
to receive letters from, nor to send any to, that nice 
young man of yours, who has caused all this 
trouble ?”’ 

‘*T had to promise that | would not write to let 
him know where Iam, and I must perforce keep the 
promise,” answered Vera, with flashing eyes and 
quivering lips. ‘‘I have some honor within me, 
Aunt Nesbitt.” 

“Should he find out where you are, and come 
| here, will you promise not to hold any stolen 
interview 7? 

“7 would see him, if I could.” replicd Vera, 
quietly. ‘* But you need not be afraid. He has 
gone to India.” 

* Gone to India?’ 

**When the explosion came, he sail it was the 
only thing left for him to do. Somebody undertook 
to get him a berth there.” 

“Ah, yes!" cried Aunt Nesbitt. ‘The old 
story! He is to make a fortune, and come back. 
Let me see—you may expect to meet him when 
you are about forty-two.” 

“*T can wait,” said Vera. 

* Though it is more probable you will hear of his 


| return in a year and a half, with an heiress for a 


wife,”’ added Miss Nesbitt, opening her letters. 

* Did any man ever treat yor so?’ demanded 
Vera, too angry to think what might be the con- 
sequences of arousing the ald lady's anger. 

Miss Nesbitt laid down her letter, leaned her 
hands on the table, and looked her niece through 
and through with her steely gray eyes. 

“Yes,” she answered, slowly ; ‘‘a man did treat 
me so. Exactly in that way. Are you satisfied 
now? Will you admit that I have some right to 
doubt young men—young women, too!” 

**T beg your pardon!” exclaimed the impulsive 

girl. ‘Indeed, indeed, I am sorry.” 
‘* There’s no harm done,” said Miss Nesbitt, in an 
odd tone. ‘ Vera, you are the only human being 
that ever heard my secret. 1 don’t know why I an- 
swered you. I ought to have boxed your ears.” 

‘*T wish you would—I deserve it,’’ cried Vera. 

““T never box anybody’s ears, unless they tread 
on Seraph’s tail,” said Aunt Nesbitt, stroking the 
head of a beautiful Angora cat, that sat on a chair 
by her side. ‘‘ But I am sixty-two—women don’t 
have feelings at that age. It is only pretty ‘ Juliets’ 
of eighteen who can indulge in such luxuries.” 

Vera could not decide at that moment whether 
she liked or detested Aunt Nesbitt; at ail events, 
she was suddenly interested in her. She wished 
she dared ask questions about the long-lost romance, 
which Vera felt held a profound tragedy under it. 

‘*T was very rude,’’ she said. ‘‘I have grown 
irritable. I—I—I have had a good deal to make 
me so.” 

Miss Nesbitt quite believed that, knowing well 
Mrs. Raymond’s talents ia the science of nagging. 

“We will not quarrel while you stay, Vera,’ was 
her answer. 

** How long will you keep me?” asked Vera. 

Miss Nesbitt shrugged her shoulders, and the old 
» provoking, ironical expression crossed her face. 

“Until you are cured, were the orders of your 
mother. But I have neither a Mr. Musters nor’ any 
other desirable gentleman on hand at present.”’ 

“It is rather a gloomy prospect for you, Aunt 
Nesbitt.”’ 

“*T never despair.” 

‘“‘T shall be twenty-one in less than three years,” 
observed Vera. 

“* Just so,” replied her great-aunt. What then?’ 

‘1 shall have some money of my own. I can set 
up a school, and make more.” 

“That would be dreadfully prosaic,” sighed 
Miss Nesbitt. “‘ You had better marry Mr. Os- 
borne.” 

‘TI can’t have two husbands. I mean to marry 
Moore Rivington!’ Her voice faltered a little over 
the name. 

“Just so,”’ said her aunt. ‘Let me sec. By the 
time you are forty-seven, you can write and tell 
him you have made so much money you are quite 
rich.” 

“T should do so,” replied Vera.- “But it may 
come before then. If not, he will wait for me.” ~ 

Aunt Nesbitt took up a newspaper, and seemed 
bow with it. She was secretly watching the girl. 

ow the sight of her brought her own youth 
back! Vera was so like she had been—it was like 
watching the ghost of her own girlhood to look at 
her. Presently Miss Nesbitt rose and left the room 
in silence. She wanted: to be alone. ‘he iron 
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composure which life had taught her had not been 
so shaken for years. 

‘If they both could hold firm,” she said to her- 
self. ‘‘But that is impossible. A lifetime of 
working and waiting !”’ 

Three months sped away. Aunt and niece_got 
on very well together; at least éach had learned to 
like the other; but there was never any demonstra- 
tion of affection. I should employ a stronger word 
where old Veronica Nesbitt was concerned. Her 
heart had softened towards the girl as it had not 
done in late years to any human creature. She 
took a pleasure in her beauty; she admired Ler 
talents and her resolute character ; she fairly won- 
dered at her own fondness, but she made no sign. 

And Vera’ 1 think that you can imagine what 
she suffered ; but she suffered like a strong woman, 
not a girl. Indeed, many of her age would have 
decided she could have no heart, she fought so gal 
lantly and persistently against her pain, showing 
it not. 

She would not give way—she would struggle 
through! She made for herself every amusement 
and interest possible. She took up the studies of 
her school-life again, and vague notions of growing 
rich by them again in some way or other did run in 
her heart. But, nevertheless, her untoward fate, 
her disappointment and her isolated existence told 
upon her; she grew pale, she was unable to eat. 
and passed night after night in sleepless misery. 
She must keep her beauty: it was dear to her, be- 
cause he prized it! She would not grow bony, and 
haggard and old! He would come to her at last 
he should find that the years had no more changed 
her face than they had her heart. But still those 
years seemed so far off as to fill her with dismay. 

** Aunt Nesbitt,’ she said, ‘‘ I want some bromide 
of potash, and 1 want hypophosplites of iron and 
some soda.”’ 

‘* Bless my ears!’’ exclaimed Aunt Nesbitt. 

‘T have no money; will you buy them? J have 


nu appetite ; I can’t sleep.’ 


** That’s according to all rules of romance,” said 
the old lady. 
‘1 told you I was vain,’’ went on Vera. ‘1 do 


not care to grow ugly. I mean to keep my good- 
lvoks until T am forty-seven.” 

*T will buy you a ton of soda, and the other 
stuff,’ said Miss Nesbitt. ‘But you are a disap- 
pointment to me, Vera; you are not a bit of a 
heroine.” 

“Tam not a heroine; I am a woman; that’s 
better,”’ returned Vera. 

Miss Nesbitt went on with her crochet in silence 
for some time. She had not been so near shedding 
tears for twenty years. Suddenly she threw her 
work on the floor, regardless of the havoc Seraph 
immediately proceeded to make of it. She merched 
up to Vera, looking as if she were about to bite her, 
stopped, kissed the girl’s forehead, and stalked out 
of the room. Vera knew now that she had been 
given a place in that long sealed heart. She let 
herself cry a little, glad to be toved. She had no 
mind to shut her eves against a gleam of light be- 
cause she could not have the sun. 

The next day was dreary and windy. Vera was 
sent off several miles in the close carriage to in- 
quire after a sick friend of Aunt Nesbitt’s. The old 
lady had a cold, and did not dare venture out. 

As Miss Nesbitt sat alone in the library, an 
hour later, her footman entered to announce a 
Visitor. 

**Who is it?” she asked with a sniff, not for the 
visitor, but forced from her by her cold. 

‘He wouldn't give any name, ma‘am. 
you did not Know him,.”’ was the answer. 

* Let him come in,” said Miss Nesbitt. 

Miss Nesbitt was accustomed to this, Strangers 
often called upon her to solicit aid for what they 
generally styled philanuthropie schemes. She ex 
pected such a guest now. 

As the door opened she began to sneeze. No 
body sneezed to the extent that Miss Nesbitt did 
when she had one of these colds, 

‘* Sixteen times,’ said she, aloud. “I sneezed 
thirty-four this morning without stopping. 

She looked up, and saw before her a young man 
with one of the finest, grandest faces that she had 
ever set eyes on. She was so surprised that she 
said aloud : 

** You cannot be a philanthropist !"" 

“On the contrary,” said her visitor, with a 
pleasant laugh, “Tam the most selfish man alive.’ 

**T always wanted to see him,” replied the old 
lady, not in the least abashed. ‘‘ Pray sit down."’ 

*T must tell you my name first. madame. Per 
haps when you have heard it you will regret your 
invitation.” 

‘Dear me, who are you? 


He said 


Mephistopheles, or 


| the—the—— It would not be politeness to name 


him.” 

“Tam Moore Rivington.” 

“The deuce you are!"’ thought surprised Aunt 
Nesbitt. 

“‘T have only lately discovered that—that Miss 
Raymond was here.” 

“T thought you were safe in India, sir.’’ 

“The appointment! expected was delayed; Lam 
really going now; but I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of coming here first. I wished to see you, 
madame ; and——” 

‘You cannot see her,’’ again interrupted Miss 
Nesbitt. ‘‘I promised her wother that.” 

He rose and began walking excitedly up and 
down, commencing several sentences, and finishing 
none. 

‘Sit down,” said the old lady; ‘ you fidget me. 
Sit down! We will hear what the other has to say.’’ 

Even this was better than Mr. Rivington had 
expected. He sat down and spent a long hour with 
her. When he took his leave he looked happier, 
though forced to go without seeing Vera. 

The next morning Miss Nesbitt handed Vera a 
note. ‘‘Go to your room.and read it,’’ she said. 
‘Ask me no questions, for I’ve nothing to tell." 

Vera knew the handwriting. Her hands and 
heart alike trembled as she opened the note. It 
was but a few lines of farewell. a promise to be 
true, and all that. Miss Nesbitt had so far relented 
as to allow him to write; but she would not break 
her promise to Mrs. Raymond, and he had left with- 
out seeing Vera. 

The letter was something, however. Vera’s eyes, 
as she read it, were blinded by happy tears. 

“Yes, I will be true to you, thoore} 
for ever.”” 

oa 


True 
+ * . * . 

Two years passed away! Two whole years! 
Vera remained by choice with Miss Nesbitt. The 
time sped on slowly, very slowly to Vera; but 
she never despaired and never doubted. Moore 
Rivington’s name was never mentioned between 
aunt and niece: but Miss Nesbitt knew that the 
girl had not changed. 

Once they were surprised by a visit from Mrs. 
Raymond. But she could not get Vera to go back 
with her—which had no doubt been the object 
ot her unexpected descent, 

Within a month of her departure there came two 
letters from her, one to Miss Nesbitt, one to Vera, 
and a local paper. In the newspaper was the 


announcement of Moore Rivington’s marriage in 
India; and letters confirmed it and gave a few 
particulars. The young bride was an heiress. 
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“T hope you will come to your senses now, | 


Vera knelt down and laid her head upon his 


Vera,”’ wrote, somewhat heartlessly, Mrs. Raymond. | bosom. The arms tell, not clasping her, and she 
“T trust you have some gieam of womanly pride | looked up. He had fainted. But Vera’s ever- 
left. Mr. Osborne is still free; he asks after you | haunting dream was realized; Moore had come 
often. I. attempt no persuasion; | know your | back to her. 


obstinacy too well.” 

The letter to Miss Nesbitt pointed out that she 
was the only person who could influence Vera, 
and begged her to try to show Vera how very wise 
it would be to take this rich man. ; 

Miss Nesbitt received these letters in the morning. 
At night she spoke to Vera; and Vera listened, 
white and cold as a marble image. 

‘Please to let me alone,’’ was all she said. 

Don’t be afraid; I shall bear it. | could not have 
believed it; I can hardly believe it; but I suppose 
it is true. You lived, Aunt Nesbitt; [ shall live. 
Death is very cruel; it will not come to those who 
want it.” 

Before she went to rest Miss Nesbitt wrote a 
letter to Moore Rivington—for she knew his address, 
Her letter was very curt: 


**MooreE Rivinagron—I shall expect the money I 
intrusted you with to be paid back to my bankers 
without delay. [congratulate you on your marriage, 
and wish you just the happiness you deserve.” 


She was not surprised. When she found that 
Vera proved faithful to her love, she had known, 
she said now, that the man would faii. 

‘* Fate likes to arrange matters so,’’ she thought. 
“ Truth and falsehood mostly get thrown together. 
There must always be one heart broken.” 

A week later Miss Nesbitt went abroad with her 
grandniece. 

Miss Nesbitt took Vera straight to Italy. IT can- 
not describe to you the six months that followed. 
Vera had not even the comfort of being ill—there 
are crises in life where physical pain and weakness 
become a blessing—-no such relief reached Vera. 
She maintained an utter silence in regard to herself. 
Even Aunt Nesbitt dared not intrude upon her 
sorrow. She never looked in the girl's face without | 
a pang atthe change. It was not that Vera grew 
thin, or pale, or ugly. She had never .been so 
beautiful. Bat, ol! the utter hopelessness, the lack 
of purpose, the terrible despair! 

Aunt Nesbitt read it all. She knew this was a 
wound which would never heal. Vera might live 
to have a sort of stony crust grow over her heart, 
but the wound would burn and ache under it. No 
confidence took place between them. What could 
be said? Nowand then,in the middle of the night, 
Miss Nesbitt would be roused from sleep by Vera's 
entrance into the room, and at these moments Miss 
Nesbitt feared for the girl’s mind. 

‘Tell me again that itis true,”’ she would whis- 
per. ‘* Letme hear you say it, for] cannot believe 

-[ cannot believe.”’ 

What passed during these night-watches made no 
difference in their lives. The interludes were never 
alluded to after; it would seem that Vera herselt 
would not remember them. Miss Nesbitt felt as if 
she were living her own awful grief over again, old 
as she was. 

From Rome to Naples, on to Sicily, with a pleas- 
ant party which they joined; up by steamer to | 
Genoa, by the Corniche road to Nice. It was June 
then, lovely June. They staid in Florence for | 
awhile and then went over the St. Gothard into 
Switzerland. 

They had been at the Interlache: just a week, 
when a telegram trom London was delivered to 
Miss Nesbitt: ‘* Moore Rivington to Miss Nesbitt. 

Come to me. They think | am dying.’ That 
was all—save an appended address—a house in 
some terrace near Hyde Park. 

Mr. Rivington might have behaved ill; indeed, it 
was to be hoped some punishment had overtaken 
him; but Miss Nesbitt was not one to neglect 
the call of the dying. 

‘*You have some bad news!" cried Vera, as her 
aunt approached her with the telegram. ** Do not 
hesitate to tell me, aunt. You know that I can 
bear anything.’’ And Miss Nesbitt put the telegram 
into her hands. 

‘| dreamed last night that he had come, 
tered Vera. ‘I dreamed he had come.” 

Some blessed vision, it had been, in which he 
came to claim her; to prove that he had been 
always faithful. Aunt Nesbitt Knew of such 
dreams; she knew also what the awakening was. 
What we live through, we men and women, 

Vera was past tears. She looked like a ghost; 
but she could think and act. ‘‘We can go to- 
night.’” 

she worked constantly—did half the packing, in 
spite of Maria's expostulations. At six o'clock 
they were speeding away. 

It was Lke a horrible nightmare, that journey, to 
Aunt Nesbitt What must it have been for Vera, 
(in—on—Strasbourg—Paris—down to Calais as fast 
us steam could carry them. 

They had crossed the Channel, and were whirling 
away towards London. They spoke little ; some- 
tines Aunt Nesbitt held Vera’s hand or stroked 
back her hair, but what words were possible ? 

“We will go to the Westminster Hotel,’’ Miss 
Nesbitt said, when the train drew up in Charing 
Cross Station, and Thomas came round to open the 
doar. 

Vera touched her. 
first. Even now we may be too late.’ 
“Tam afraid. Youare so tired.” 

“To him first,”’ repeated Vera. 

“ Get a cab for me,’’ Miss Nesbitt said to Thomas. 
“You and Maria will go to the hotel with the 
luggage.” 








mut 


“No, aunt, no! To him 


’ 


‘Away they drove in the direction given—the 
house in the terrace, near Hyde Park. It was 


a beautiful morning. Nature looked as cruel as 
she ever does when we suffer. The carriage 
stopped at last. 

“You must wait here while I go 


in,” Aunt 


‘got to go. 
| athlete, swam out to the vessel on the errand. Next 
| the Lscort, tired of waiting, steamed away. 


| tv Pleasure Bay to swim three mules. 


| flash. 


It was that curt letter of Miss Nesbitt that had 
brought him home. He was prospering in India 
beyond the most sanguine expectations ; but when 
that letter came he sailed tor home as soon as his 
business affairs allowed him, and was taken ill en 


route, 


Miss Nesbitt had him moved to her own home, and 


she nursed him back to health, Vera helping. Miss 


Nesbitt gave more substantial help than that: she 
settled a good income ov Vera. And the wedding 
took place; Mrs. Raymond having the grace not to 
Oppose it. 

**T don't like to part with her, Moore,”’ said Miss 
Nesbitt, ‘‘ but what must be, must be. And when 


the large fortune you talk of is made out there 
mind and don’t be above a year or two over it 
you must both come again and live near me.” 


** Yes, dear Aunt Nesbitt, we will,’’ said Moore. 
“It is a bargain.’ 





THE LONG BRANCH SWIMMING MATCH. 


ya several postponements, the International 

Swimming Match between J. B. Johnson, an 
Englishman, and Andrew Trautze, an American, 
occurred last Friday, not in the ocean at Long 
Branch, but in Pleasure Bay, about five miles from 


the town. About five thousand spectators were 
present, 
At 2 p.m. the coast wreckers were afraid to 


launch a boat. The steamer Hscor/, with an ex- 
cursion party aboard, appeared off the beach, and 
an effort was made to send a messenger out to her 
by a lifeboat to have her act as a stakeboat. She 
was only half a mile off shore, but no boat could be 
In this dilemma Mr. Laundres, a French 


Then 
Johnson and Trautze, the contestants, were taken 
The specta- 
tors followed as far as able. The start was from off 
Racoon Island, near Silver Point, in the Silver 
River, a branch of the Shrewsbury. 

At 4:23:25 p.m. the word was given by the starter, 
and Johnson and Trautze dived off the bow of the 
steam yacht Aate, which acted as the stakeboat. 
Trautze took the lead, swimming easily with his 
head well out of water. Johnson was as lively as 
a kitten. He averaged thirty-three strokes to the 
minute, and Trauize forty-eight, During the first 
ten minutes the men held their positions, Then 
Trautze reduced his strokes to thirty a minute, and 
Johnson increased his to forty-eight. 

At 5:20, when within sight of home, Johnson was 
swimming steadily at his usual gait, and Trautze 
making fifty-four strokes to the minute, neck and 
neck. 

The homestretch was a marvel of rapid swim- 
ming. Trautze increased his strokes to sixty-nine, 
while Johnson held on at thirty, but put more force 
into each stroke, and rose clear of the water every 
time. Sixty yards from home he resorted to his eflec- 
tive hand-over-hand stroke,and passed Trautze like a 
Jn fifty yards he gained at least thirty, some 
said forty. He came in at 5:34, Trautze making a 
landing over one minute later. The judges gave 
the time 1:10:30. Our illustration shows the con- 
testants practicing in the ocean at Long Branch. 








COAST OF NEW GUINEA. 

ETAILS appear in the London Times and Daily 
D News of the expedition of H.M.s. Basilisk, 
which, has been exploring the northeastern shores 
of New Guinea. The ship had arrived at Singapore 
at the end of June, the expedition and the survey 
of Goschen Strait and the coast from Kast Cape to 
Cape Rigny, of the Astrolabe Gulf—about 500 
miles—having occupied four months. Lieutenant 
Dawson was to return on July Ith, by Torres 
Straits to Sydney, whence he proceeds to Fiji 
to survey and report upon the harbors and pass- 

. Riche—the island of D’Entrecasteaux, who 
visited these coasts in search of La Perouse in 
1793-—was tound not to exist now. To the large 
D'Entrecasteaux group the names of Normaniy, 
Fergusson, and Goodenongh were given by Cap- 
tain Moresby. The coast was varied in feature, 
being at times bold and steep, with lofty mountains, 
at others low and wooded, with offlying coral 
banks and dangers. The natives became less 
friendly as the expedition went westward. Venom- 
ous snakes were found, but no wild animals. 
About 300 miles westward of East Cape the natives 
were stark-naked and more debased. Collections 
of implements, articles of dress, and ornaments 
were obtained in great quantities; among the 
former tortoise-shell axes und models of the war 
canoes. <A few botanical and natural history speci- 
mens were obtained hy the medical officers, as well 
as a rough vocabulary of the language. At Am- 
boyna (Dutch settlement) the Zasilisk’s officers 
met Mr. Alexander Micluho Macleay, the Russian 
traveler, who had recently returned from the 
northwest coast, where the natives had been 
hostile and had eventually ousted him. Full of 
zeal in his work, he had overdone it, and was 
suffering at Amboyna from scurvy, and afterwards 
erysipelas. The Dutch medical authorities thought 
his condition serious when the Basi//isk left’ Am- 
boyna. ‘The surveys of the Basilisk have opened 
up a new route to Sydney, which is 280 miles 
shorter thun the shortest previously known route 




















THE AMERICAN OYSTER TRADE, 





Nesbitt said. ‘*I must see—we can tell; 
might be sent back; she may be here.” 

“Oh, aunt, let me—let me see hm!" implored 
Vera. ‘Jt will be our last meeting on earth.’ 
But she sat still in the carriage while her aunt 
went in. | 

* Mr. Rivington is better, ma‘am,’’ the landlady | 
said, who met her in the hall, as the servant 
opened the door. ‘ Miss Nesttt, I think? You 
are expected.” , 

“Is —is—— Who asked Miss 
Nesbitt. 

“ Only the nurse.’ 

“Where is his wife—that she’s not with him?” 

“His wife? Dear ma'am! Mr. Rivington has 
no wife. He is not married.”’ 

Aunt Nesbitt walked into the sick-room, nodding 
her heaw in ¢gelf-communing. <A word with the 
patient, and she returned to bring Vera. 

“Tt was all a lie, my dear,”’ she said; ‘we have 
heen worrying ourselves for naught. T thought | 
when | volunteered to help him with that money 
that | could not be mistaken in him. He is very ill, 
but he is not married; never has been. And I'd 
lay my life that the report was concocted by your 
worthy mother.’ 

They went to the shaded room. 


you 


is with him?’ 


J 


On the bed lay | 


a pale, wasted form ; his feeble hands are st.etched 
vut in welcome. 
“ Vera, Vera!” 





report of the British Consul, 


| 8o that it las at once to be thrown overboard. 


NUME notion of the extent of the trade in oysters 
S at Baltimore may be gathered trom a recent 
Baltimore, if is said, 
is recognized all the world over as the great centre 
for raw oysters--New York as well as the Southern 
and Western States depending on it for their sup- 
plies. The packing-houses in Baltimore have agen- 


agencies have sub-agencies covering the country 
districts. About twenty firms are engaged in the 
packing and distribution, throughout the States, of 
raw oysters, 5,000,000 bushels of which are annually 
eonsumed to meet the demands of the trade, which 
is one not only incurring great risks, but also re- 
quiring some tact for its successful management. 
Such is the perishable nature of the oyster that the 
risk in handling them has much to do in determin- 
ing their price. Delays in the arrival of a vessel 
will often cause a whole cargo to become pou 

7) 
cover these risks the margin of profit is necessarily 
large. Great numbers of men, women and children 
ure employed in opening the oysters and removing 
thei from their shells: for this work they receive 
20 cents per gallon, and the average earnings of 


| each person are about two dollars per day of ten 


hours. 
In packing the raw oysters they are, alter being 
ened, washed carefully, then placed ‘in flat cans 


0 
| oper a little fresh water, as the liquor or vatural 
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| cies in all the large cities and towns, and these | 





| officers of the British army, stationed in G 


= 











juice of the oyster decomposes in twenty-four hours 
after exposure. These cans are then packed in 
rows with cakes of ice between them, and shipped 
by express to their destination. At certain points 
it is arranged that these cases destined for the Far 
West shall be opened, tresh ice placed between the 
cans, and then re-shipped to their ultimate destina- 
tion. Oysters packed in this way, and re-iced at 
certain places on the route, can be sent from Balti- 
more to San Francisco in good condition, Besides, 
this trade in raw oysters as vy! as 3,000,000 bush- 
els are annually steamed and hermetically sealed 
in tins for shipment to all parts of North America 
and to Europe. The season lasts from October Ist 
to April Ist. By the steaming process the oysters 
are so preserved that after being sealed down they 
will keep good for an indetinite period of time. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Canary Isianps.—The recent discovery in one of the 
Canaries of a Libyan inseription, such as has hitherto 
been found only in Numidia, has called forth some re- 
marks from M. Faidherbe on the ethnology of the Cana- 
rian group. The writer believes that the population of 
the Canaries may be referred to Ouolofs, or West African 
blacks, to African Libyanas, and probably to Phoenicians, 
besides a later intermingling with Europeans ; and it is 
to the agency of Phoenician traders that he ascribes the 
knowledge of the Libyan characters and the practice 
whose prevalence is amply proved-—of embalming the 
dead, and reducing them to the state of mummies, 
in which condition they have been found among the 
natives of these islands. 


ORIGIN OF BLoop CorruscLes.— Dr. H. D. Schmidt, of 
New Orleans, hos recently published his observations on 
this subject. His investigations were directed chiefly to 
hiutuan embryos six weeks old and upwards, He states 
that the nucleus only of the colorless blood-corpuscles is 
developed into the red corpuscle, and confirms the prev- 
alent opinion that the spleen and lymphatic glands are 
the permanent blood-formative Dr. Schmidt 
regards the blood-corpuscle as a gland-cell destined to 
promote within itself the transformation, into other ele- 
ments, of certain materials derived from the liquor san- 
guinis, and, when matured, as giving back directly to 
the “liquor sanguinis,’? by its final dissolution, its 
secretion, consisting of its own body. 


organs, 


How vo Fitter Water.—Prof. Bischof, of Glasgow, 
ix reported to have improved his well-known invention, 
and now filters water for drinking purposes through 
spongy iron and pounded limestone. The iron is placed 
vu the upper movable chamber of an earthenware filter, 
aud pounded limestone is arranged in a separate layer 
below. The iron is procured in a powdery, spongy state 
by the reduction of an ore without fusion, after the ex- 
traction of sulphur and copper by heat. It removes all 
albuminoid and nitrogenized compounds, and also lead 
contaminations, from the water, and a trace of iron taken 
up by the water is separated by its subsequent passage 
through the limestone. It is stated that one charge of the 
material thus described, and costing only about twenty- 
five cents, secures efficient filtering for ten gallons of 
water per day during 200 days. 


Vira Sratistics oF ARMIiks.—Benjamin Alvord pre- 
sents extensive tables, from which it appears that the 
mortality among officers of the United States army for 
fifty years, from 1824 to 1873, has been 24.1 per 1,000, 
The annual rate of mortality in England for thirty-three 
years, from 1838 to 1875, was 22.4 per 1,000; of 
males in England in 1870 it was 24.3. The death- 
rate of the United Kingdom in 1870 was ® and of 
sat Britain, 
n 1870 it was 16.6 per 1.000. The death-rate in France, 
from 1859 to 1868, was 23.5 per 1,000 ; in 1870 it was 
28.8, owing, doubtless, to th 











e Franco Prussian war. Tp 
Austria the death-rate in 1870 was 29.2 per 1,000, 
against 29.3 and 28.9 in the two preeeding years. The 








English death-rate in 1870 was 23 per 1,000, or 6.2 less 
than in Austria, In Spain the death-rate in 1870 was 
30,1 per 1,000. 


Hanits OF THE ALLIGATOR.— A Southern naturalist has 
made some observations on the hubits of alligators, 
Amoug them he records the following : ‘*That alligators 
swallow their young T have had oenlar demonstration in 
asingle case. I was engaged in making a survey on the 
banks of the Homochitto Lake,near the Mississippi River. 
The day was warm and sunny, and as I halted near the 
margin of a pond, nearly dried up, to pick up some 
shells, Detarted a litter of yor alligators that scam- 
pered off yelping like puppies, and retreating some 
iwenty yards, to the bank of the Lake Homuchitto, I 
saw them reach their refuge in the mouth of a tive-foot 
She evideutly held open her mouth to receive 
them, in Single file, they passed in beyond my ob- 
servation, The dam then turned slowly around and slid 
down beneath the water, passing into a large opening in 
the bank, beneath the root of an ash-tree, Doubtless this 
refuge is temporary, and the young are released at their 
own or the mother’s pleasure ; the descent being but 
partial, in no way reaching or interfering with the pro- 
cess of digestion.” 





alligator, 


A Curious Birp’s Nest.---There is a bird in New 
Guinea called the Megapodius, which in the size of its 
eggs and its manner of hatching them must be con- 
sidered extraordinary. It is not larger than one of our 
ordinary fowls, but its eggs are three inches long by two 
and a half in diameter. It does not attempt to sit 
en them. A colony of birds lay their eggs together in a 
large mound, in the hottest part of the year, from 
September to March, and leave them to be hatched by the 
sun. The mound is made of sand, loose earth, and 
sticks and Jeaves, which latter, by their decay, increase 
the heat. The mounds are wenderfully large, being ten 
feet liigh and about sixty feet in circumference at the 
base. The young birds come out ata hole in the top. 
The mother birds wait on the trees around till their 
chicks aré hatched, and then each leads off her own 
brood. How each knows its own is a mystery. The eggs 
are much relished by the natives, but not atall by Euro- 
peans. A native of Cape York ventured, one day, into 
a nest for eggs, and while he was exploring the bidden 
riches of the large mound, the upper part fell in, and he 
Wus smothered. He was afterwards found, in the very 
act of digging—buried alive in a bird's nest. 


Tue Cave OF CACANUAMILPA, IN MeExico.—At the re- 
cent scientific convention at Hartford, Mr. Porter C. 
Bliss, late Secretary of the American Legation in Mexico, 
gave an account of two visits made by him to what pur- 
ports to be the largest cavern iu the world, consisting of 
a series of broad and lofty balls extendimg upon the same 
level for 6,000 metres, with numerous lateral passages 
extending still further to an immense distance into the 
heart of a lofty range of mountains. It abounds in co- 
lossal pillars and mammoth stalactites and stalagmites 
of fanciful forms, such as organs and fountains. Under- 
neath this cave, at a level two or three hundred feet 
lower, the mounjain is traversed by two rivers of consid- 
erable size which enter the mountains half a mile apart, 
and after towing nearly paraliel about tive miles, emerge 
from the mountain in close proximity, forming thence- 
forth a single river, which is one of the chief affluents 
of the Mexicala. The orifices in the solid rock from 
which these rivers proceed were described as being large 
enough to admit the Hartford State House. Fragments 
of timber are frequently floated through the mountain, 
but these subterranean river-beds have never been ex 
plored. Thousands of vats and avcturpa! birds wake 








their abode in the mouths of these caves 


PEKSONAL GOSSIP. 
Forty-SEVEN THousanp Germans bave returned to live 
in Paris. 
San FRANCISCO 
Chinese women. 
Tue grave of the poet Percival is at Hazel Green, Wis., 
marked only by a single evergreen tree. 


ladies have established a home for 


James Gorpon Bennett has twelve turnouts at New. 
port, and bis four-in-hand is the best one there. 


Mr. BuRLINGAME, son of the late Minister, has charge 
of Appleton’s Journal while Mr. Bunce is in Europe. 


WituiaM CULLEN Bryant is visiting Plymouth for the 
first time since 1845, when he was admitted to the bar 
there. 

JamMES DE Sanyo, late State Librarian of Indiana, is 
working in the streets of Indianapolis as a common 
laborer. 

TnkY say at Narragansett Pier that Carl Schurz can 
wade in deeper without wetting his waist than any other 
man there. 

Tus Right Hon. Wm. E. Forster, formerly a member 
of the British Ministry under Gladstone, will soon visit 
this country. 


Tue Emperor of Russia has sent the Mikado of Japan 
a magnificent vase, four feet high, cut from a single 
piece of agate. 

EAkL RussELt has taken Tennyson’s house for the 
season. He regrets the failure of the Southern Confed 
eracy as bitterly as ever. 

Ir is said that the type-metal monument to be erected 
over the grave of Horace Greeley will be in position 
before the end of the year. 


SMALLEY, the London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, says that Eugenie, the late Empress, is perbaps 
the most bigoted Catholic in Europe. 


A Mr. Lesiigz Stepnens, in his recent book, * Hours 
in a Library,” speaks of Hawthorne as an “ Edgar A. 
Poe, without the delirium tremens.”’ 


AFTER getting out of prison so adroitly, says the New 
Haven Journal, Bazaine will find it more diflicult than 
ever to convince the French that he couldn't get out of 
Metz. 

JaMES Paxton is still working on his ‘Life of 
Voltaire,’’ but his time is so taken up with other literary 
duties that he has not dared to fix a date for its com- 
pletion. 

Miss GABRIELLE GREELEY is visiting friends in New 
castle, Westchester County, and Miss Ida Greeley is 
spending the Summer in the ‘Sacred Heart *’ conven!, 
Manhattanville, N. Y. 


Proressor AGAssiz is authority for saying that th« 
Adirondack group of mountains is the oldest in the 
world —the Jand which first made its appearance above 
the waters of the great primeval ocean. 


Reports from the Black Hills say the gold deposit 
yields $12 to the handful. This calculation is based on 
a hand of ordinary size. A Long Island girl, for in- 
stance, could pick up $60 worth at once. 


A “ THREE-CARD-MONTE”’? expert is reported to have 
offered the directors of the Union Pacilie Railroad a 
bonus of $10,000 per annum for the exclusive right to 
play his little game in their sleeping cars. 


Mr. Creswe_e retires from the Post Office Department 
to become the counsel of the Government under the 
Geneva Award Act, ata salary of $10,000 a year, and a 
Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bank at a salary of 
$3,000. 

Victorin Vienvot, the Paris music-dealer, who has just 
died, dealt exclusively in national ballads and street songs. 
He paid 7 1 2 frances for ++ The Song of the Girondists,"’ 
and sold more than a million copies of it. In one year 
he sold 5,000. 


Turkce of the most popular prima donnas on the Ku 
ropean stage are Americans by birth : Patti, Albani and 
Minnie Hauck. They say in London that Albani is 
English, and as England has no other prima donna, she 
is a great favorite. 

Tuk New York Herald says: “ We have to communi 
cate the most lamentable piece of intelligence that ever 
saddened the hearts ofa sensitive generation. The tenth 
volume of George Bancroft’s ‘History’ will be pub 
lished in September.” 

Tux captain of the British frigate Reindeer has dis 
covered in Guatulee harbor a relic of Sir Francis Drake 
nearly three hundred years old. It is a board bearing 
the following inscription : “ Fras. Drake, Golden Hynde, 
Anno Domini, 1577.” 

The New York Sun says: ‘There is net a super 
fluous word or sentence in Mr. Beecher’s statement ; not 
an adjective that could be pruned away. = It is lucid and 
compact, and replete with all the interest of a strange 
and wonderful romance.” 


Tue Philadelphia Press says of John D. Stockton, one 
of the editors of the New York Herald; ‘‘We knew hit 
here in Philadelphia as a most brilliant journalist. As 
editor, critic, feuilletonist and playwright, he will hold 
a high position in any city.” 

A Paris journal, speaking of the Brooklyn scandal, 
says ‘ Monsieur Beeches” was an actor before he turned 
clergyman, and that ‘“* Monsieur Tiltin” is an English 
lawyer, who had gained a wide reputation in Boston as 
a prosecutor of criminal suits. 


Baron ROTHSCHILD writes to the papers that he takes no 
notice of letters from people who threaten to kill him if 
he doesn’t give them money. His mind is oceupied 
with plans to increase his fortune, and on cheap practi- 
cal projects for rebuilding Jerusaletn. 


Hivwortn Dixon is again coming to the United States, 
to visit the Mormons and California. He will lecture 
and write home letters, which will afterwards be pub 
lished ina volume. It is to be hoped that he will have 
more regard for the truth than he had during his first 
visit. 

In Sinigaglia, Italy, the Pope's native town, the hum 
ble cottage where he was nursed is still owned and occu 
pied by his foster-brother. When the old peasant visits 
Rome the Pope extends him quite a fraternal welcome 
His Holiness has founded in the town a hospice for fifty 
old men. 

Tuere is considerable talk in the War Department 
about the publication by General Custer of his account 
of the Black Hills expedition, as it is a violation of reg 
ulations and military etiquette for such reports to be 
furnished to any one except superior officers and the 
War Department. 


Tue proprictor of a hotel in a little Belgian town 
received a dispatch as follows: ‘‘The Court will arrive 
to-morrow; prepare dinner.”’ The whole district was 
turned inside out to get up the grandest possible dinner 
for their majesties, and when the Court came it was com- 
posed of half a dozen rusty, fusty old judges. 


“1 nave much to do, and many things to finish,” 
said Victor Hugo, recently, “and life is passing away 
from me. My head is full of novels, but shall | ever 
have time to write them’ Iam seventy-two years old 
and the end cannot be far off. Those who waged those 
battles with me are all dead; of ali of uy. 1 aluve 


‘ 
survive. I feel like a general who, after a batile, sees hie 





army lying slain aroanc bim, bimself the sole survivor’ 
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with the Book of Common 
Prayer bouod with it, and a 
beautiful silver communion set, 
were presented to the church 
by Queen Anne, and they have 
been in constant ':se ever since, 
and are st'll in good condition. 
The Rev. Edward Y. Buchanan, 
D.D., the present rector, is 
a brother of the late ex-Presi 
dent Buchanan. The grave- 
yard of this church is full of 
old-fashioned gravestones bear: 
ing quaint inscriptions, and 
some of them are almost illegi- 
ble. One dated 1708 contains 
several verses of singular 
rhyme. The following is an 
extract: 

‘Here by these lines is testify’d 
No Quaker was she when she dy’d; 
So far was she from Quakerism, 
Tuat she desired to have baptism.” 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SCENERY. 
E give two pictures oi 
remarkable scenery in 


the Black Hills. The Black 
Hills proper, as shown on the 


TRINITY CHURCH OXFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA,—SKETCHED BY G. L, GAYDE maps, are in Dakota Terri- 


A ®8C CEL IN THE 
SIERRA NEVADAS. , 


PEW places in the 
United States are 
more interesting than the A 
mountain regions of the 
Far West. We give a 
picture of the North 
American Hotel, on the 
summit of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Itis 
not an inviting structure 
to a person unaccus- 
tomed to that country, 
but one cannot appreci- 
ate the luxury of such an 
establishment until he 
has traveled over the 
snow and boulder-fields 
of those vast solitudes 
all day without food. 
After such a tramp, a 
eabin fragrant with 
broiled trout, hot biscuit 
and amber coffee seems 
a banguet-hall of luxury 
and rest. In our picture 
the snow - fields of the 
larger peaks are seen 
through the distant trees. 


A SANTA FE WOOD 
MERCHANT. 


N all of the wild, ele- 

vated plateau country 
lying along the base ot 
the xocky Mountains be- 
tween British America 
and old Mexico there is 
no timber except on the 
streams running out of 
the mountains, where a- 
few scraggy cotton- 
woods break the mo- 
notony of the wilderness. 
The ranchmen are 











obliged to get most or > wR Shans 
their firewood from ths we MUN Fe are 
mountains. The pifion- ; "shy 


tree is a kind of pitch. 
pine, and it undoubtedly 
makes a hotter fire than 
any other wood. Its limbs are short, crooked, and full of knots. In fact, the 
trees are only large, gnarly shrubs, with branches prcocting in every direction. 
Our picture represents a wood-merchant of New Mexico, who has just arrived 
at Santa Fé from the mountains with a load of pifion fuel. The distance is fifteen 
miles, and the wood is svuld as low as thirty cents a load. In that country 
most of the burdens are packed on jacks, or donkeys. The sketch shows an 
ad >be house by the roadside, and adjoining it is a corral, while in the backgroun} 
are table-lands or mesas, so characteristic of that vast region. 








TRINITY CHURCH OXFORD, PHILADELPHIA. 


HIS is one of the oldest landmarks in Philadelphia. A greater part of the 
present edifice was built in 1711—one hundred and sixty-three years ago— 
but it is well known that there was achurch there as early as 1700. The struc- 
ture was built of logs, and at first it was intended to be used as a Quaker meeting- 
house. The present building is of brick, which were brought from England. It is 
cruciform ia shape, as shown in our sketch. In 1746 a fine large copy ot the Bible, 
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SERVICE OF PLATE PRESENTED TO THE REV. JAMES WALKER, D.D., LL.D., OF BOSTON, 
M43S., MANUFACTURED BY TIFFANY & (0. 
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A WOOD-MERCHANT OF SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO.—PHOTOGRAPHED Bi 


tory, north and east of Chey- 
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REED’S ROCK, BLACK HILLS.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY S J.SEDGEWICKE. 


enne, but the Black Hills known to rail- 
road travelers are the dark-green pine- 
clad slopes skirting the toot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountains, crossing the Union 
Pacific Railroad near Sherman, between 
Cheyenne and Laramie. The sandstone 
formations in that section somewhat 
resemble the famous movuments at 
Colorado Springs, in Colorado. One of 
our pictures represents Lookout Peak, in 
the Black Hills. An Indian encampment 
is seen in the foreground. The other 
sketch shows Reed’s Rock—probably 
named after General Reed, Surveyor- 
General of Wyoming Terr.tory. The 
Black Hills recently visited by General 
Custer’s expedition are several hundred 
miles trom the Black Hills around 
Sherman. 


FIRELESS LCCOMOTIVES 
For STREET KAILWAYS. 


T P to this time the chief drawback in 
the use of steam for street railways 





NORTH AMERICAN HOTEL SUMMIT OF THE SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS. 





A. J. RUSSELL. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY SOUTHWORTH & CO. 


has been the admitted 
danger of fire or explo- 
sion. Small steam gene- 
rators require as much 
attention as large cnes, 
and if each car is fur- 

nished with an engine, a 

capable engineer would 

have to be en ployed, be- 
sides the ccnductor, 

This would at once in- 

crease greatly the run- 

ning expenses. In un- 
skilled hards, though 
each machine might be 
corstructed with the 
greatest care, there 
would always be a lia- 
bility to accident. ‘The 
. engine us d in New Or- 
leans, known as the 
thermo - specific motor, 
or fireless locomotive, 
is claimed to be the most 
satisfactory machine 1n- 
vented for propelling 
street-cars. Simple lo- 
ccmotives are used with- 
out fire or fire-box. They 
are charged at each end 
of the track with hot 
steam from a_furnace- 
tank. ‘lhat the steam 
may not lose its heat too 
suddenly, the boilers are 
kept partially filled with 
water. ‘he first steam 
in the cylinders is used 
at a pressure of 175 
ounds, but the pressure 
alls as the steam is 
drawn off, and it con- 
tinues so to fall till the 
engine has to stop fiom 
want of steam. One of 
these engines will run 
from half an hour to an 

hour, before it requires a 

new supply of steam. 

It is claimed that less 

skill is required to man- 

age one of these engines 
than to drive a horse or 

a mule, for, all that the 

driver has to do to stop 

the car is to turn a faucet 

either to the right or to 
the left and to apply his break; and, to start it 
again, he simply opens the faucet and lets go. The 
person now in charge of the thermo specitic loco- 
motive is not a mechanic. but was taught, in a 
couple ol trips, how to drive it. 

From experiments made in New Orleans, the 
yearly expense of running filteen cars by the new 
method was found to be $10,757.55, or only $1.96 a 
day tor each car, showing @ considerable saving 
over the usual expenses of running horse-cars, 
while the speed and comfort were much greater. 
We give an illustration of one of these engines. If 
they prove as successful in the more crowded cities 
@s they have in New Orleans, they will do away 
with horse-cars, 








BIRTHDAY PRESENTATION 
To Rev. JAMES WALKER, OF BosTON. 


HE friends of the Rev. James Walker, D. D., 

LL.D., recently presented him with a fine ser- 
vice of silver-plate, manufactured by Tiffany & Co., 
of New York. On the rim of the cup, which is 
twelve inches high. engraved in antique letters, are 
these words: ‘‘The cup of blessing which we 
bless.” On one side is the clergyman’s name, 
and on the other, the coat-ol-arms of his 
college—the seal of Harvard. Grape-vines and 
stalks of wheat, emblematic of bread and wine, are 
engraved on the bowl, and a delicately wrought 
lily—an emblem of purity—clings around the bottom 
ofthe cup. The plate or salver is twelve inclies in 
diameter, bearing an appropriate inscription, and is 
ornamented with a border of ivy-leaves. 





THERMO-SPECIFIO MOTOR, OR FIRELESS LOCOMOTIVE, FOR STREET RAILWAYS, 
NOW IN USK IN NEW CBLEAYS, Li, 
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THE ICELAND CELEBRATION. 
(s Sunday, August 2, the good people of Iceland 
begag the celebration of the one thousandth 

anniversary of theit national existence. The new 
and liberal constitution from the King of Denmark 
went in force on the day previous. The first settle- 
ment on the island was made in 574, and many wri- 
ters are of the opinion that the Nor -emen discovered 
America long before Columbus dreamed of such a 
pate. And much evidence is shown that he first 
earned of its existence from the Iceland sailors. 
The Icelanders are a singular people—brave, mer- 
ciful, Caristian and intelligent in a surprising de- 
gree. The island is not more than two-thirds the 
siz3 of Pennsylvania, with a population less than 
that of Newark, New Jersey. It lies amid the ice 
of the Northern Ocean, six hundred miles from Nor- 
way, and two hundred miles from Greenland. There 
is no town except Rejkiavik, the capital, with a 
peogacee of 2,000. The Icelanders have never 
iked the Danes, their language, nor their laws. 
The Icelandic language is pure Scandinavian, and 
no Dane thinks of speaking it. But the new con 
stitution presented to the people by the King of 
Denmark pleases them, and when it went in force 
on the Ist of August there was great rejoicing 
throuzhout the little island. The real celebration 
began on Sunday, the following day. Flags were 
displayed on every house-top, and all the ships in 
the harbor were gayly decorated. ‘he sun shone in 
a clear sky, and away to the northwest the horizon 
vas pierced with illuminated mountain-peaks. 

Rejkiavik, the King of Denmark, his courtiers, 
the correspondents and scientific men from Ame- 
rica, assembled with the winter-clad peasants of the 
North to celebrate the millennial of a thousand years. 
Songs were sung, addresses delivered, and prayers 
of gratitude and thanksgiving offered up to the 
God of universal freedom. 

We give pictures of Kejkiavik, the capital ; interior 


THINGVALLA, IN THE LAVA-FIELDS, WHERE THE ANCIENT ICELANDIC LAWS WERE MADE, 
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of a farmhouse; and a view of Thingvalla. Rayard 
Taylor in his aescription of the city said: ‘‘ Jt was 
very evident that all Relkiavik was in a state of un- 
usual excitement and expectation. The people 
greeted us respectfully on all sides, but in spite of 
their apparent curiosity, asked no question3.” 

Smooth, tolerably broad streets of volcanic sand 
and gravel, with flagged sidewalks ; square wooden 
houses, which seemed stately in comparison with 
those of ‘horshavn; merchants’ store-houses, 
without signs, yet generally thronged with people; 
little gardens of cauliflower, radishes and turnips; 
white: curtains, pots of geranium, mignonette and 
roses in the windows, and ruddy, sun-browned 
faces looking out upon us—such were the features 
of the place which first caught the eye Flags 
floated from all the larger buildings, and a new 
jetty, with a crimson canopy, was in preparation 
for the royal landing. 

As for Rejkiavik, it is far from being the dark, 
dirty, malodorous town which certain English and 
German travelers describe. The streets are broad 
and clean, the houses exceedingly cozy and pleasant, 
the turf of the greenest, the circle ot the fiord and 
mountains truly grand, and only the absence of any 
tree suggests the high latitude. 

Dr. Hayes, speaking of the Icelanders’ huts, 
says: ‘‘In seaboard towns, where timber can be 
landed from ships, as at Rejkiavik, you may see 
many neat little, nicely painted frame cottages, 
warmed in Winter as any cottage would be warmed 
elsewhere; but those not so situated, and those in 
Rejkiavik not rich enough to afford timber, build 
great walls of turf and stones. I measured one that 
was eight feet in thickness. Usually the gables 
are of wood, painted, or, rather, pitched, black, 
and the interior is lined with planed boards, and 
the floor is laid with boards. Even this 1 found to 

de the case ninety miles inland; and one can 
veadily understand the labor and bother of gettin 
a sufficient supply from the capital over suc 





AND WHERE THE RECENT NATIONAL FESTIVAL WAS HELD IN THE PRESENCE OF THE KING OF DENMARK, AUGUST 7TH. 


THE ICELAND MILLENNIAL.—COMMEMORATION OF THE PERIOD OF A THOUSAND YEARS SINCE THE COLONIZATION OF THE ISLAND IN 874, 
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villainous roads upon the backs of those little Ice 
landic ponies. Yet they have an eye to comfort 
even here, and do the best they kriow to make life 
enjoyable.” 

After the celebration ceremonies closed, Bayard 
Taylor, Dr. Hayes, and others of the American 
party. made a journey inland to the Geysers, and to 
the Valley of Thingvalla, where a festival was held. 
Mr. Taylor says: A mile up the valley, passing a 
farm called Skyrcot, we struck eastward into a 
hraun, or lava-field, torn and convulsed beyond 
anything we had previously seen. In the holes and 
gaps, where soil had gradually accumulated, there 
grew stunted willows and birches, rarely more than 
three or four feet in height. This is called the 
Thingvalla Forest! It apparently covers eight or 
ten square miles, and, miserable as it seems, is able 
to supply the few farms in the neighborhood with 
sufficient fuel. 

“It is doubtful whether Iceland was ever wooded, 
as some of the sagas indicate. No large tree- 
trunks have been fouud in the peat-beds, and there 
are no local traditions of woodtand. I am con- 
vinced that the hardier trees, such as birch, Scotch 
fir, mountain ash, and alder, might be raised in 
sheltered places, with a little care. Yet almost the 
onl tree in Iceland is a mountain ash, about 25 feet 
high, at Akureyri, on the north coast. 

‘“‘ The exercises at the Mound of the Judges were to 
commence at ten so, after taking coffee, I set out 
with our German guests to visit the famous Logberg, 
or Hill of the Law, where the Althing or Popular 
Assembly of Iceland was held for nearly nine hun- 
dred years. 

‘History states that when the independent chiefs 
who first took up the habitable part of Iceland 
found it necessary to unite and form a superior 
government for all, they had some difficulty in 
selecting a suitable spot for its deliberations. In 
the year 930 Thingvalla was finally chosen, and no 
other spot, certainly, could have invested the 
Althing with such an air of awe and solemnity. 
The great lava plain of Thingvalla (or, Icelandic, 
Thingvetler) is rent by deep, tremendous fissures, 
in a general direction from north to south. One of 
these, on the eastern edge of the valley, forms 
almost an island, attached to the main mass of rock 
by a narrow natural bridge. It is about three 
hundred yards long, but not more than sixty or 
seventy feet wide at the broadest part. The sum- 
mit is uneven, rising a8 you approach the further 
end, until its jagged pinnacles look down on either 
side into chasms one hundred and fifty feet deep, 
where a dark, mysterious, indigo-colored water 
flows onward whence or whither no one can tell. 
The character of the place is more than savage; it 
is diabolical. : 

** Near the entrance one ancient Jarl was supposed 
to be able to defend the whole mount, since access 
was impossible at any other point. A part of the 
rock must afterwards have given way and fallen 
across the chasm, for it is now bridged toward the 
other extremity. The white falcon of Iceland 
flapped lonely in the rain, as we stood upon the 
mound where the forty-eight judges sat upon the 
middle bench, each with a deputy before and an- 
other behind him, making one hundred and forty- 
four in all. At first this mound was inclosed by a 
circle of hazel sticks, bound with the sacred cords 
or fillets. The Lawgiver, who was chosen for three 
years, directed the proceedings. After the year 
999, the Althing was opened on the Thursday be- 
tween the 18th and 23d of June, and remained in 
session fourteen days. Since agriculture could not 
be carried on in Iceland, and the raising of cattle 
required little labor, the men early acquired the 
habit of traveling to Thingvalla every year, so that 
finally many thousands of persons assembled in 
the valley, exchanged information, traded, feasted, 
and thus established a kind of National Fair. The 
civil and criminal cases were practically tried be- 
fore the whole people, and whatever law was 
decreed went immediately into action. 

‘* After Iceland fell to Norway, and then to Den- 
mark, the form of holding the Althing was still 
observed, although it was scarcely more than an 
empty form. The méetings were held in the open 
air, as in the old and glorious ages, until the year 
1690, when a wall of blocks of lava was erected 
and a canvas roof spanned over it to protect the 
delegates from inclement weather. Here Danish 
law was proclaimed to the people up to the year 
1800, when the seat of justice was removed to Rej- 
kiavik. Even the old wall has been taken away, 
and the Hill of the Law is now as bare and grand 
as when it witnessed the deliberations of a free 
people,” 








GUIZOT’S “HISTORY OF FRANCE.” 


} iy’ is unfortunate, says the Edinburgh Review, 
that the book bears a title which gives a very 
erroneous impression of its trae character and im- 
portance. Because it is called ‘‘L’Histoire de 
France Racontée & mes petits-enfants,”’ a supposi- 
tion has gone forth that the book is written on the 
model of Scott’s “ Tales of a Grandfather.”” To be 
paralleled to the great name of Scott is not a fate 
that any man, however illustrious, would in the 
usual case be entitied to carp at. But there is some 
vuinerable part in every nature, however great— 
some part that, were its nature imparted to the 
whole man, would make him little. So it is with the 
capacity of Scott to tell plain unadorned history. 
The ‘Tales of a Grandfather’ have often been 
commended as a better history of his country than 
that graver work prepared by him for ‘ Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia,’”’ when Mackintosh undertook England 
and Moore undertook Ireland. The book for boys 
is better than the book for men, because the author 
found that he might venture to take freedoms with 
his audience; he could adorn his narrative with 
some of the coloring in which he pointed the narra- 
tives that fulfilled the mission of his genius. 

All this we must take with the understanding that 
very few, even of the greatest historians, saw 
through historical life as Scott did. He knew it all 
thoroughly; but he could only give life and bril- 
liancy to the employment of this knowledge if he 
were allowed to select from it the parts which 
suited his taste, and to readjust them to his own 
fancy of the thoroughly picturesque. It was the per- 
fect, practical knowledge of actual historical con- 
ditions that made the romance worked out of them 
so charming. Of Scott's incapacity for pure history, 
the saddest testimony is his-long ‘‘ Life of Napo- 
leon.” Its defects are rendered all the more dis- 
tinct. by the more recent efforts, especially in 
French literature, to tell the whole or portions of 
that period. The tremulous feebleness in his ‘‘ Life 
of Napoleon ”’ might have seemed the confirmation 
of the forebodings expressed in that gloomy and 
touching truth that he ‘had broken his magic 
wand.’ M. Guizot’s last great historical work, 
though produced at a far more advanced age, 
shows no signs of a similar weakness ; and its only 
claim to be called a book for children, or young 
pe:sons, is, that it cannot fail to attract them by its 
simplicity and graphic powers, 
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Tae “ Wak or Races” in the South is not nearly 
so bad as it is represented to be. No doubt there 
are negro fiends, but the race is well disposed, and 
aot more brutal and criminal than the whites. 





FUN. 
Go.psmiTH Maio is a musical animal—she can beat 
her own time. 


Tuk girls of an Illinois school amuse themselves by 
spitting at a mark. 

Tue Portsmouth Times calls the Navy Yard Commit- 
tee the Congressional perambulating pilgrims. 


A youth and maiden of New Albany played croquet 
to determine whether she should marry him, He won, 


Bercuker Tivton Tintineuasr, of Utica, has just ex- 
pired at the age of five months. The poor child was too 
sweet to live, 

“ Youne in years, but an old eloper,”’ is a portion of 
the description of a runaway Wife which was left at an 
Indianapolis station-house. 


THE most untalkative person seldom fails to make a 
few remarks, whenin his bare feet he steps on a tack at 
two o’ciock in the morning. 


An exchange refuses to publish a poem commencing, 
‘“‘T breathe on the face of a maiden,” until the editor 
knows what its author drinks. 


A Laby barber bas been driven out of Dubuque by the 
inarried ladies of that place. The latter thought she 
scraped acquaintance too easily. 

Wuy are two ladies kissing each other an emblem of 
Christianity ? 
as they would men should do unto them. 


‘“Writk me while I am away,” said Jones to Mrs. 
Jones, after an affectionate good-by. ‘“ Treacherous 
man !’’ meditated the lady. ‘ Not one letter does he get ! 
He wants to sell them to one of those Western papers.”’ 


Ir 1s said to be a favorite pastime in Chicago for young 
men to get together in groups, and when they see 
a lady’s feet coming, guess who the owner is before she 
gets in sight. Eventhe dullest of them has all the time 
he wants for a guess. 


CaicaGo wants to have the next World's Fair held 
there. ‘In the first place,’ says the Boston Post, ‘it 
isn’t certain that the next world will have a fair; and in 
the second place, those who'd be likely to attend 
it will prefer a more pious town in which to celebrate it.’ 


Nowapbays, when a white-chokered gentleman is ob- 
served getting out of a neighborhood at the rate of five 
miles an hour, with a look of fierce determination in his 
eyes, and a carpet-bag in his hand, the general impres- 
sion seems to be that he is going off somewhere to start 
a new religious denomination. 


WHEN a Southern editor points his camera at a foe it 
produces a startling picture. Here is a Mississippi por- 
trait: ‘‘ Rolla Williams, the pop-eyed, flat-nosed, thick- 
lipped, chicken-stealing preacher, Radical leader and 
special pet and associate of the pale-faced New Fngland 
thieves around Jackson, has come to grief at last.’’ 


‘RicHarD,” said an editor, as he turned over in bed 
‘‘shere’s three dollars to pay off Celia; here’s three 
dollars for Kate, and here’s four dollars for Jennie. Go 
down and pay them off, lock up the office, and then 
come back and go to weeding those onions in the garden. 
Female compositors, Richard, are a failure, unless aman’s 
a widower.”’ 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 

Tae completion of a magnificent and spacious 
structure for the New York Industrial Exhibition 
Company has now been placed beyond contin- 
gency. The ground, which includes the whole 
space between Ninety-eighth and —— Streets 
and Third and Fourth Avenues, was long since se- 
cured, and now the architect's plans have been 
adopted, the details are being rapidly completed 
for the contractors, and the edifice will be com- 
menced at an early day, probably within a month. 
All this has been achieved through the great suc- 
cess of the first mortgage premium bond system, 
which has long been eminently effectual in raising 
the principal loans of Europe, and first introduced 
here on this occasion, under authority of a special 
Act of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
by the financial agency of Messrs. Morgenthau, 
Bruno & Co., bankers, who have an extended ex- 
perience in the successful conducture of affairs of 
this description. It will be remembered that the 
first redemption of the premium bonds will take 
place on the 7th prox., and then regularly once 
every three months until the whole is redeemed. 
The five thousand $20 bonds to be redeemed on 
each occasion is settled by lot, as well as the 
amount of interest to be paid each. All receive 
back the sum invested, but the premium ranges 
from $100,000 downwards, as the fates may decide. 
—Evening Telegram, August 21st, isT4. 


THE STANDARD SAFF. 

Arta time when fire and burglarism bid defiance 
to all chemical and mechanical matter within the 
reach of man, how vastly important it is for those 
in need of protection from fire and evil-disposed 
persons to provide themselves with the hest se- 
curity procurable, and how utterly foolish for men 
to use those * old-time *’ inventions falsely called 
safes, which are every day giving up their contents 
to fire and burglars. Among the many different 
safes manufactured stands pre-eminent Hall’s justly 
celebrated Standard Safe. Its long-established 
popularity over all others is evinced not only by the 
great number in use, its yearly sales of 12,520 and 


| still increasing demand, but the verdict of the mass 


is an expression of praise and satisfaction. 


SEE BEFORE YOU BUY. 

Tne formation of the eye, the combination of the 
hyzical and anatomical resources of nature in per- 
ecting the sight, prove that only those thoroughly 
experienced in the adaptation of glasses to suit the 
various and defective visions can be trustéd to ac- 
complish that object by applying the necessary 
lenses with their correctly adjusting attachments, as 
T have found after over a quarter of a century of 
practical experience. H. WALpstrrn, Oculist Opti- 
cian, 545 Broadway, between Spring and Broome 
Streets, New York. 


Monte Cristo Cigar Manvuractory.— Po- 
HALSK! & Guerra, Manufacturers and Importers of Fine 
Havana Cigars, We guarantee entire satisfaction in 
quality and price of goods. Samples sent to all parts, 
Cc. 0. b.. with privilege to examine. PonaLski & GUERRA, 
83 William Street, N. Y. 





Just What I Want. 


A Sewing Machine that I myself can use for all m 
family work; and it is well attested that the * Willeox 
Gibls ” is just that machine. Send for Price List and 
Circular to Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 
Broadway, N. Y. 989-92 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and —- 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums an 
Celebrities, Photo-L.antern Slides, and Photographie 
Materials First Premium at Vienna 


Because they are doing unto each other | 








No Danger in its Use, 
Otherwise physicians of eminence who have given atlen 
tion to the subject would not so strongly recommend the 
“Willox & Gibbs” sewing machine in preference to any 
other in the world. YS4-ST 


If you want the best ‘Elastic Truss” for rupture, or 
best “ Elastie Stockings” for enlarged veins, etc., write 
to Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. uf 


AUTUMN OPENING 
DRESS GOODS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Call special attention of their customers and strangers 
J assing through the city to their magnilicent stock of 
Parisien Noveltie<« in Dress Fabrics, 
VIZ. : 

PLAIN & MIXED CAMELS’ HAIR CLOTHS 
“GROS CARREAU,” ** LIMOUSINE,” * ROULIERES ” & 
* RUSSIA”? CHAMOIS, 

VIGOGNE & BASKET SERGES, CASHMERE DECOSSE 

CASHMERE IYHIVER, DRAP DETER, 
MERINOES & CASHMERES, 
In all the newest and most desirable tints, 
6-4 SCOTCH PLAID, WATERPROOFING FOR LADIES’ & 
MISSES’ SUITINGS. 
6-4 FRENCH WOOL PLAIDS, in new designs. - 
FRENCH PLAID SERGES, ete., ete, 


BFALI. SILES. 

Now open, the latest designs an! colorings in 
FANCY & ?LAIN COLORED SILKS, BLACK SILKS, 
In all grades and the most celebrated manulactures. 

WHITE SILKS & SATINS, manufactured expressly for 
bridal dresses, 








Unrivaled assortment of all the well-known and popular 
makes of 
BuUuAcCEHE sSsrimtts, 


Fully 10 per cent. cheaper than last spring's prices, 


NEV CARPYPETINGS, 
Fall, 1874. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & COe 
Have now open their NEW STYLES of 
FINE CARPETINGS 
In all the most appr..ved fabrics, the patterns of which 
are in most part drawn and colored exclusively for th: ir 
house, to match the latest styles of WALL DECORATIONS 

and UPHOLSTERY, 

GREAT BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 
Large reductions have been made in the prices of the 

patterns of the PAST SEASON, to which they invite the 

particular attention of CLOSE BUYERS. 


Upholstery Departm’t. 


Have just received and opened a tull stock of 
NEV FAL: Goons, 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET, N. Y. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES. 


AND TaN, ask your Druggist for Perry's Moth and Freckle | 
Lotion, which is in every case infailible, and for his cele 
brated Comepone and Pimrte Remepy, the great Skin 
Mepicink for Pimples, Black Heads or Flesh Worms , or 
consult B. ©. ‘PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond 
Street, New,York. 968-80 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 


N G L i $ H Shoes, Antony and Cwsar 

would have been much 

CHANNE more in love with her, 

Ladies, if you want to 

attract the sterner sex, wear none other, Make your 
dealer buy them for you. 988.89 





IF CLEOPATRA had worn 


PEOPLE’S LINE FOR ALBANY 


One of te splendid boats of this line. 
DREW, ST. JOHN, or DEAN RICHMOND, 


will leave Pier 1 N. R., foot of Canal Street, at 6 p.m., 
daily (Sundays excepted), connecting at Albany with all 
railroad lines West, North aud East, Returning, leaving 
Albany at 7 p.m., daily (Sundays excepted), or on the 
arrival of all evening trains from Sharon, Saratoga 
Springs and the West, 

Tickets can be had at the office on the dock ; also at 
944 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; and 
Baggage checked to destination. Freight received until 
the hour of departure, u 








NGERSOLL & ‘ O., 205 Broadway, N. Y.. want 
Agents. Articles new Sell at sight. 300 per cent, profit, 
Two $1 samples, 35 cents each. tf 





QHORT T'ERSONS may learn a tested Method 
h of promot ng Stature and Good Figure,  [t enables 
men aud woren to become taller and improve in form. 
Particulars free, Address, T. H. PURDON, 302 Broadway, 
New York. 988 90° 











Y8- 1040 
$20 A MONTH TO ASENTS 
SEWING MACHINE, the only practical 
low-priced * Lock-Stiteh  Sewing- Machine ever invented, 
City; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, 11l.; Louisville, Ky., or 
St. Louis, Mo, 
. ” 
Schooldays. 
A PERFECTLY CONVULSING STORY OF SCHOOL 
THE FUN, BEGINS IN 
FRANK LESLIE’S 
No. 14. 
NOW READY AT ALL NEWS DEPOTS. 


A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
locality, Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Atignsta, Maine. 
tosell the IMPROVED © HOME SHUTTLES 
Address, Jounsox, CLank & Co., Boston, Mass. ; New York 
“Benjamin Badluck’s 
Benjamin Badluck’s 
LIFE, WITH A THRILLING PLOT BENEATH 
B f A i 
oyS 0 merica, 
PRICE, 1 CENTS. $1.60 A YEAR, 


FRANK LESLIE, 





587 Pearl Street, New York, 


The Traveler's Guide, 


GILSEY HOUSE, 
NEW YORK, 
Corner of BROADWAY and TWENTY-NINTH STREEY 
BRESLIN, GARDNER & CO., Proprietors, 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
Will open JUNE Ist. $21 per week for June ; $28 jor 
week for July and August. 
BRESLIN, PURCELL & CO., Proprietors, 
For particulars apply at Metropolitan Hotel or Gilsey 
House, New York. : 


IRVING HOUSE, 


(European Plan,) 
Broadway and Twelfth Street, New York; Entrance 49 
Twelfth Street. 

A FIRST CLASS HOTEL, with moderate prices, 
GEORGE P. HARLOW, Proprietor. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 

NEW YORK, 
Embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue overlooking 
Madison Square from Twenty-sixth to Twenty-seventl 
Street. The house is kept upon the European plan. 
JAS, L. MITCHELL, > i 
FRANCIS KINZLER, } Proprietors 


THE WINDSOR. 


Everything which the largest experience and unlimited 
expense can produce to add to the comfort of guests can 
be found embodied in the Windsor. 

Forty-sixth St. FIFTH AVENUE and Forty-seventh 
Board, $5 per day. 
HAWK & WETHERBEER, Proprictors. 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 
BROADWAY, N, Y. 
LARGEST & FINEST IN THE WORLD, COST $2,500,000, 
$3, $3.50 & $4 PER DAY. 
H. L. POWERS, Proprietor 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 
FIFTH AVENUR, near WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YORK, 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, being 
especially conducted for their comfort. 
tf CLARK & WAITE, Proprietors. 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty-third to Twenty-fourth Street 
Opposite Madison Square, New York. 


Broadway crosses Fifth Avenue directly in front ot the 
Hotel, making the locality the most pleasant aud conve 
nient in the city, The Hotel in warm weather is the 
coolest in New York, It is near all the principal theatres, 

orse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the city. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 
(European Plan), 
SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 
Home of Ciarles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and other 


distinguished Literary and Diplomatic Celebrities. 
963.1014 CHARLES B. FERRIN, Proprietor. 





FREEMAN, GILLIES 
& CO., 

20 West 14th Street 
(Bet. 5th & 6th Ave.), 
Manufacturers of 
FURNITURE. 

A large variety of Rich and 
Plain Furniture of the Latest 
Designs constantly in stock. 

Specialties. 
Makingup Pieces of Worsted 
— —_ - Work, Spanish Chairs, Re- 
A ° clining Chairs, Leg Rests, 
SOLID COMFORT. Parlor Camp Chairs, etc. 
Agents for all kinds of AT PRICES THAT DEFY 
Summer Chairs. COMPETITION, 
| 4 AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 
2) free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 


flour. Address. N. H. Wuitr, Newark, New Jersey, 98% UL 


RICHARD W. FROST, 














Successor of 
FROST, BLACK & CO., 
Manufacturer of 

First Class 
| FURN 1TU RE 
of every description 
Patent Bureau & Ward. 
rob> Bedstead, $25 
and upwards, 
1112 Fourth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
Stean-boats, Hotels and 
Tnblie Buildings fur 
nished at the slurtest 
~~ ae notice. 
All Goods purchased of my house guaranteed as repre- 
sented, 4 989-96 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHERT-TRON, COPPER, BLOCK - TIN, 
WIRE, Ere. 
CLIFF ST,, between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 
982-1033 














EW-YORK Sa, 
HE PRICE MEDAL AT THE 

; CRYSTAL PALACE. 
ys 


ovr thirty vears’ practice enables me to fit the most sen- 
sitiv8 eyes with glasses, by correspondence as well as in 
personal interview. 986-998 









































_ Spree 12, 1874.) 
AGENT you CAN MAKE $i50: 
per month, selling our new | 


MAPS, PICTURES, CHROMOS, 


LOOK | | ere. Send for our new Catalogue and | 


| see what we offer, Small ¢ ipital needed, | 


L ‘1 profits Quick sales, 
HERE. | © C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St, N. ¥. all 





EUGENE FERRIS F SOM BOOT MAKERS: | 





‘ STATEN ISLAN D> 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 





NEPHEWS & CO. 


Be tRETT, 


PrincipaAL Orrick, 5 & 7 Jonn Street, New York. 


Branch Office in New York, No. 1°42 Broadway, two | 
doors above Twesty-sixth Street—making rwo offic 
fonly) in New York City. Branch Oflice, 279 Fulte on | 
Street, corner of Tillary, Brooklyn. Branch Ollice in | 
Philadelpliid, 47 North Eighth Street, Branch Office in | 
Baltimore, 110 West Baltimore Street, All kinds of Dres 
Goods, in the pieee or made into garments, Dyed, Cleansed 
or Retinished, Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, ete., in 
all Fabrics, Cleaned without Ripping Geutlemen’s 
Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, ete., DYED OR CLEANED 
WITHOUT RIPPING. Kid Gloves and Feathers Cleaned o 
Dyed. Linen and Muslin Window Shades, Chintz Cm 
tains, ete,, Cleaned and Glazed. Lace and Muslin Curtains 
lable Covers, Carpets, Rug , ete., Cleaned and Refinished. | ppajy 
Damask and Moreen Curtains beautifully Dyed 


The large 


Wailable for 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., | ireive ven 


Principal Office, Nos. 5 & 7 Joun Srrerr, N. ¥ 


Olive in Brooklyn, 279 FuLton Srreev, corner Tinnary 
O80 91 


LG 4 LO] =e = Leto}. ¢ 


ON THE USE OF 





Civenlar 


FRANK 





wa 


81.Nassau St, New York. { ¢ 
— ESTABLISHED 1832. 


annual inerease of the sales of these Stan- 
} dard Ker 
Grass, and other crops, is the best proof of their merits 
freedom from adniteration, with every particle 


New York Office, 159 Frond st. 
Factory, Newark, N. J 
Ae Farmers 


LES SLi aS ILLUS’ TR ATED NEW 


DE GRAAF 


& TAYLOR 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 1382 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue) 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, Mz 


Spring-Beds, 


Of any House in the United Stat 
Retail at Wholesal 


ESTABLISHED 1851.) 


LISTER SROTHERS 


43 THIRD AVENUE, 














To order $12, $15 and $18 for 
tilizers in New England, fer Tobacco 


fertilizing, and the low price at which they 
© it ror the jnterest of every practical farmer 
a fair trial. 980.02 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


Write for Tllustrated 


and Dealers are invited to send for | MARINE, Tot 
gRe¢ j 4 
82-90 > | m perspective 


comrade, TD Wf miles Specta 





| REED THE SHIRT MAKER, 


Instructions for Self-Measurement, 


IORTAB 
vith great power in FIELD 
general outdoor day and night double 


- glasses ; will show ob 
| jects distinctly at from two ‘to six 


SPA PER. 15 


x _ Se pee 


t, ' RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
OF Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 


VHESE Baths are the largest and most 
complete in this City. They combine the best fea- 
tures of the two most noted and valuable systems of 
bathing—the Russian and Turkish. The Russian, in the 
applice ation of vapor, and the manner of cleansing the 
skin, together with a series of douches and plunges, thus 
effecting relaxation and reaction, producing a powe. ul 
and invigorating effect; the Turkish, in the luxuious 
shampooing of the whole body, 
The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
es, which they offer to shocks as is generally supposed, There is no discomfort 
poten attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the sensa 
978-92 tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 


attresses, 


Ete., 





e pr ices, 


| hese baths the means of real luxury, 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 


NEW YORK. 









> “ Sole Manufacturer of the DAYS FOR LADIES: 
Auster j bed MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURBAYS, fre 
«SH “PREMIER.” > ‘ESDAYS and 8, from 
ae | HOSPHA - 6D cd PN TURN is c:ceb bed -ndasiensssdcandoends $1.00 
= ' Six Tickets, , 5.00 
“a { “< > i Fifteon Ticke 
\ f A \ © Qui “a ~h. ‘Subs criptions 18.00 
I 
| | +2 
| iP BS 
| : 2. 2 N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE: or, 77 
i(! i L EB m ) " g les 4 oo ¥ i Ways of Making Money, 50c.; Art of Letter-W tin. 
| lic.; Short-Hand Without a Master, 25c.: Magic Photo- 
R ATEL F ERTIL Vy ERS 3&8 | Be | ersha'iete Mnc"it Faber Be Boe 
| plete Fort Teller and Dre: Book, 15c.; Magie Trice 
PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE § & 80 1 A | 8S | Cards, 20012"Art of Ventritoquism, Ise. ; Courtship. and 
OF LIME | ond omed So? | Marriage, lic.; Magic Made Easy, 25¢,; How to Raise 
* | > <> | at oO | Ghosts, 50c,; Jolly Joker’s Game Bag, with over 100 side. 
PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. an “oO } Splitting Cuts, 14e, ; How to Behave, lie. Inclose money, 
| & | oa ct and address, J. C. JENNISON, Box 637 , P. O., New York, 
| GROUND BONE, > - Se 81-1032 
L ' - a = 
BONE MEAL, | Px = | MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key 
BONE FLOUR. oe Check Outtits. Catalogues, samples and full 


particulars free, 3, 


M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover Street, 
| Boston 


Six. Sent. ¢. 0.D.. 967-1018 


to any Address. 
BOYS, $7.50, $9 and $10.50 for Six. 


HOLT’S PARLOR TELEGRAPi,, 
| Comprising Single Needle Instrument, Battery, Connect- 
ing Wires and Instructions, in hex, post-free, tor SL 
W. _ Hort, A938 | Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


Cireular and 


; : Prize Picture sent free! Au 
ILITY comhir d | The TOLL-GATE! ingenious gem, paeees to 
; find! ia with stamp, k. ©. ABBEY, Buflalo, N. Y. 

RISTS’, OPERA, and | 974-1 





$2500 4 YEAR 


c'es and Eye Glasses 


INDIAN CLUBS ‘KIT CARSON, ': Rete She ont to aronthe ae Ofte greatest transparent poser, | COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 3! ENGRAVINGS 
By, FROM LIFE. BOUNDIN CLOTH»: ul 
‘MAIL PREPAIDON RECEIPT OF $1.25 


already sold 


| beautifully illustrated 


Address, DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO,, Hartford, Conn |! Broadway, N, Y 





Agents wanted everywhere, 20,000 ° tre 


Circulars of all our works free inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, O 





‘SIM. D KEHOE,II4 EAST I4THST NY. 





sing s result of frequent changes 


s. Catalogue sent by | Represents 50 different books, 


wal Agents say this is the 
enlists’ Optician, 687 
ul 


BEST THING EVER TRIED. 


' The Books sell themselves in every family, and good 





A SUCCESSFUL. SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 


Wonders of the World, 


Five Hundred Large Quarto Pages. One Thousand | 
Splendid Tlustrations 








rhis hook has merit, and is selling evervwh 


45,000 Copies have been Sold! wraungs 


The now edition of 5,000 is now ready 


or delivery to | 






JOHN RORBACII | 


No. 521 Broadway, 


EVERY LADY Fe “cpp AVE A SET OF 


TEMPERED 
ai ene phd bem and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 
rSa 
a5-Price, Only One Dotiarea} H. 6, GOODRICH, {oa nian Sree CHICAGO, ILL. 
Inmwvemtor of The Goodrich Tuck IMaxhkex. 


: ° OBSERVATIONS ON 


MANUFACTURER O} 
TRAVELING BAGS, ETC 





our agents, Who will keep a fall supply St. Nicholas Hotel Stores New York An abstract from a forthcoming 


Our eanvassers, and book : 
In their orders at once, 


gents generally, will send | 


and continue the canvass for this — ular 


This Senason! 


wok travel 
50,000 More Copies can be Sold 
Address, for terms, territory and outtit, | 
| 


United States Publishing Uo., 


130 ‘niversity Place, New Yor Kk. 


HEMORRHOIDS OR PILES. sas ron. endpsatoctred ou tedtee td 


2 Se. Se nd Stamp for our Illustrated C troulst. A var 
CUL LINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 325 Biaatwar. 
New Yorke ity. 


BUCKEYE SALVE permanently cures Piles or Hemor- 
rhoids by external application, without pain, danger, 
cs or instruments. — Lt gives immediate relief, and 
radicates every vestige of the disease, By mail $1.15, i] RYAN'S 
W. B. WIGGS, Agent, 346 Broadway, N. Ye cow our 








































































































































Imitation Gold Watches. 





Death to Worme. 


o Aes my and air 





FACTORY, NEWARK, N. J. 


. so M late Clinical phvs 
attention given to Trunks for Enropean | (y see New York ‘Gity , Mailed. 
978-90 nts. Address the author, 28 Ea 


© Dr. Williamson's great sneces 
Catarrhal and Throat and Lung al 
ble bot itever comes from his pen 
Se c 
This metal has all the brillianey ani tence. 
durability of id. Prices $1 ud 
$25 each, Ladies’ Geuts’ and . " , 7 
sizes, Patent Levers Hout ing Cases and GENTS WA NTED, 
Chronometer Balance, equal in appear. | week, or $100 forfeited 
ence and for time to Gold Watches. more, Valuable samples free 
Chains from $2 to $12 each, All th: Street, N.Y. 
latest styles of Jewelry at one-tenth : e 
° st na gold. Goods sent C. 0. D., 
xpres by ordering six you ra 





GLASS Ware. 


site ‘ oo aes in COLD! on 1 do, 
Must have Agents ervey 
TASTELESS VERMIFUGE. — Harmless, 


= ak si “ : Se 
_Tas teless YNT-40 


PSO-Udeow 


“This Exquisite Engraving, 


ENTITLED? 


FAREWELL! 


“Adieu! “tis Love's last greeting; 


The parting hour hax come!’ 


PRESENTED GRATUITOUSLY 


With No. 486 of 





FRANK 


LESLIE'S 








Isqued Monday, Septen.ber 7th. 


.. NASAL CATARRH. 


ges, by A 
st Twentieth St, N.Y, ‘$60 
= in the treatment of 


Men or Women, $34 a 
To persistent workers 
Address 


F. K. SMITH, viet Maine. 


men can make a business for life in one county. Agents 
Wanted on these and our magnificent Editions of Family 


Bibles. Full particulars free on application, Address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadeiphia, [986-08 
$1 





A DAY. Pramerment for al). Patent Novelties. 
GE ORG EL. FELT ON, 119 Nassau St., N. Y. (941. 92 


| F RT NE} For Aut, in the Rubber Stam, 
| Business Address, DORMAN‘’S 


Stencil and Stamp Works, Baltimore, Ma, ul 


A Month to Agents. Articles new and staple as 
s flour. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass, [946-07 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in the 
work on diseases of Head and Back, —A Sufferers experience and mean 
F = iMamsor | of self-cure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. Joun 
he University uns i | M. DAGNs ALL, 11 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. tl 
to any address for 10 | ie. 


A MONTH made honestly with Stencil and Key 
Check outtita, Catalogue and samples free. 
ections renders valua S. M. SPENCER, LL7 Hanover St , Boston, Mass. [967-1018 
Journal of Medical 


_4_ | yyest Side Storage Warehouses, 


593, 634, 626 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Piano 
3 » and other family property. Ali goods plaved in 
py » rooms. Most extensive, responsible and accom 

modating establishment in the United States, Cartage, 
reightage and other expenses advanced when required, 





F. M. Reep, Eighth 
958-1009 

r r s' se omptly executed 

Red Blue ™ A by post or otherwise pr my tly execu a 

Clear d Rear R. TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Oflice, 593 Hudson 
Your name beauti- | Street, near West Twelfth Street. MB 


‘$5: $20 


With the same Number (486) 


ONE OF THE BEST SERIALS OF THE SEASON 


Commences, entitled : 


“Countess Ethel's Rival,” 


MARCARET BLOUNT, 


r Novel which will be read with unabated interest in every 
household. Free from that sensation which is based on evil- -doing, 
this story is full of mystery, and excites the strongest interest in the 
young heroine, over Whom a mystery hangs, that prompts plot and 
counte rplot. 

It is eminently such a story as the most high-toned family will 
approve, yet written in a style that will win and Jure on the most 
blasé of novel-readors. 











for 50e, post pd. 3B | ge 

rywhere Outtits 2e, | per day at home. Terms Free, Address 

Gro, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 
962-1015 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 


‘s the only paper of its kind in America which presents, weekly, so 
much that ix entertaining, instructive and suitable to all readers, for 
its contents embrace Serial Novels, Complete Stories, Adventures, 
Travels, Biography, Science, Natural History, Anecdotes. Juven le 
Matter, Puzzles, ete. 

No other journal ever combined so much varied, interesting and 
charming reading from the most popular favorites among the literary 
men and women of the day, with such carefully prepared illustrations. 
Its influence in families is known and appreciated far and wide. 





Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner 


Is issued every Monday, and can be had at all news-depots, price 
ten cents, Terms #4 a year; #1 for three months; six copies fot 
one year, $20, i snbseriptions should be addressed, plain, 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


= 
o 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| {Sarena 12, 1874, 








-_— ~~ - -—_- 





ANOTHER CHANCE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 
IN AID OF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
OF KENTUCKY. 
; POSTPONED To 
INWowember Z2Oth, 1874. 
DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 


lia LIST OF GIFTS. 











Ono Grand Cash Gift...........0.0000 4+ $250,000 
One Grand Cathi Girt. csccccccccccsccccs 100,000 
RR ee 75,000 
GR SHANG Cate Bihoccckccvccctreciaes 50,000 
og ree 25,000 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each.......... 100,000 

10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 eacvh.......... 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each.......... 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 cach.......... 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each.......... 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 cach.......... 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each.......... 100,000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each.......... 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 cach... « 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each... 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 60 cach 950,000 
Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash.... $2,500,000 





PRICE OF TICKETS. 







Whole Tickets. ... $50.00 
Halves. ....ccocccccece 25.00 
Tenth, or cach coupon 5.00 
11 Whole Tickets for.. 500.00 
22% Tickets for...... . -1,000,00 


For Tickets or Information, address 


FHOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 


Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Buildi: g Lonisville, Ky. 











BEAUTIFY HOME! 


6 Splendid Chromos for $1 Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Agents Wanted. Particulars free. ‘* A Royal 
scrap Book” tor 10 cts. Address, 8. 8. Woop, Newburgh, 
N. ¥. tfo 





Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers: 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to 


Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsborgh, Pa, 


1-930 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


450,000 Dollars distributed in Prizes every 17 days. 
$100,0°0 










1 

1 Prize of 50,000 
1 Prize of.. 25,000 
1 Prize of 10,000 
2 


Vrizes, each of $5,000... 
10 Prizes. each of $1,000....... 
166 Other prizes, amounting to. . 


Circulars of information furnished. Free. 
filled. Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, Doub- 
loons aud Government Secu ities purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO,, BANKERS, 11 Wall St., N.Y. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


“Lady's Journal,” 


THE MOST POPULAR 


. 10,000 
«+» _ 10,000 
++ $245,000 





FASHION AND STORY PAPER 


PUBLISHED. 


Full of very interesting articles, etc., 


CHATTY, LIVELY AND SPARKLING, | 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 


for ladies. 


Every lady living 
sie, ehiould not fail to have it forwarded. Those residing 


in the country can have tho® 


“Lady’s Journal” 


Forwarded promptly by remitting the subscription, viz. : 


Sta Year. 


Address, plainly, 


FRANK LESLIE, 


637 Pearl Street, New York. 





| 
Orders | 


in the city, the country, or at the sea | 


TABL 





} 


| 
} 


| 


| 





LAU. 


“When shall we three meet ayain, 


In lightning, thunder, 


wind or rain 2” 











plaint, Biliousness, F 
says the Physician ; 
deal judiciously with 


all dr ere. 


_POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


-$20- 


| WILL BUY A 

'FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 

| OF THE 

| NEW YORK 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO. 

Authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
NEW YORK. 
SECOND SERIES DRAWING, 

OCTOBER Sth, 1874. 

EVERY BOND 


Purchased previous to October 5th will participate. 
Address for Bouds and full particulars, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 











Post Office Drawer 29. 


Wr iam C. Moore, Treas. 


Hox. F. A, ALBERGER, Pres. ) 
R. J. Topp, See’ry. 


Gey. A. 8. Diveyx, Vice-Pres 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES RECEIVED, 








PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Man'fg Co., 


MANUFACTURERS of WOOD CARPETING. 
942 BROADWAY. 
SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR DESIGNS. 


| 
| 


| 
Re 
__ THE REMINGTON 

‘SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR ELEGANT NEW STORE, 
| No. 6 South Madison Square, New York, | 
(Kurtz Art Gallery), 


ONE DOOR FROM BROADWAY. — 973-tfo 





—_—, 


COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 


| ROYAL SAXON 


100,000 tickets. 0,000 prizes 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


THEODOR .ZSCHOCH; 


plaints, where a gentle, cooling cathartic is required. 
so says the great American Public of the nineteenth century. 


mseumenome | J, We JOHNSTON, 


Heed ye then, and be not without a bottle in the house. 
order of to-day may become an obstinate, incurable disease to-morrow. 










878-90 | 


THE GREAT PRESERVER OF HEALTH| 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
upon as a pleasant, mild, speedy and positive cure in all cases of Costiveness, | 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, 


{ 
PERIENT can always be relied | 


Sick Headache, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Liver Com- 
latulency, Fulness of Blood, and all Inflammatory Com- 
So says the Chemist; 


the symptoms. Remember that the slightest internal dis- 
Sold by 


989 90 


: aoe 





Including the Celebrated 


Gilxey House Bouquet. 





STRICTLY bas 8 FINEST GOODS 


‘LORD & TAYLOR, 


Sole Agents for the U. S, 


MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE TO 


DACIFIC 
JAPAN & CHINA, via PANAMA. 


CALIFORNIA, 
| The magnificent steamers of this line, comprising the 
| ACAPULCO, COLON, HENRY CHAUNCEY, and CITY OF 
| PANAMA, leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, 
New York, every alternate SATURDAY, connecting at 
Panama with the Company’s Steamers for San Francisco, 


States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, ete. 
The Company’s splendid Steamers leave San Francisco 


RATES OF PASSAGE 
necessaries for the trip): New York to San Francisco, $50, 
$100, $110, currency. San Fiancisco to Yokohama, $85 or 
$150, gold. San Francisco to Hong Kong, $100 or $200, 
gold. Children under two years, half fare; under 6 ) ears, 
quarter fare; under to years, free. A competent Surgeon 
on board. One hundred pounds baggage free, 

For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 
| apply at the office, on the wharf fot of Canal Street, 

| North River, New York, 

RUFUS HATCH, H. J. BULLAY, 
| Manag ging Director. Superintendent, 
. H. Dayton, Freight Agent. Pea, 


HAVANA TEI 





LOTTERY. _ 


| Drawings every 17 days—next drawings, August 17th 
| and September 2nd. 


782 Prizes, amounting t0.........e000. $450,000 
BE EUEDO GE ccc ccccece se0ceecesectees 100,000 
D PM Oeste ce ketesnasee oceseesvees 50,000 
D. RUUMD Gls 0500 s0scennesseccese cases ce 25,000 
PE kr PrerrT errr ree 0,000 
2 Prizes of $5,000 each..........62.-- 10,000 
10 Prizes of $1,000 each .............. 10,000 
89 Prizes of $500 each..........c0e00. 44,500 
655 Prizes of $300 cach......... seceses 196,500 


Whole tickets reduced to $2C—parts in proportion. 


Circulars with full naser ee sent free. Tickets’ for 
| sale and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationef® and 
| General Agent, 30 Liberty St... N. Y. 


NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 





143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU §8T, 
|'PANTS TO ORDER, 86. 
| SUITS TO MEASURE. 


|Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, ¥ 
Black Cloth Suits to Measure, ° 





P. 0. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York, 


SEC. AGNES 


WIN: 


CEIAM FE / 


Hock 


ENKELI ro OF 0 


HARTLES 





and also for Pacitic Coasts of Mexico, Central American | 


for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, every fortnight. | 
(including m als, berth and all | 


80 DISTINCT ovors, || | 


| 


” GEO. A. PRINGE & co... 
Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
the United States, 


04,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 


<3 Send for Price Lists. 
o Address, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHbt, PHNS. 


Sold by all dealers. 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


RENAULD, FRANCOIS & CO., 


23 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
For Piper Heidsieck Champagne. 
“o J. &. Martell, Cognac Brandies, 
“ Manuel Misa, Jeres de la Frontera, 
Sherries. 
* Charles Serre & Fils, Meursault, Bar- 


BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 











gundy 
“WwW ashingion Morton, Bordeaux, 
Clarets, 987- 





Saratoga Geyser Spring Water. 
* THE 
sStrongest, Purest & Best 
Mineral Water Known. 
A Powerful Cathartio and a 
Wonderful Tonic. 
CURES 
Biliousness, Kidney Diseases, 
Rheumatic Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism. 





982. 92e0w 





260 Grand Street, New York. 
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UNDERSHIRTS & DRAWERS AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Fee Boss 


Printing Presses.73; 
is, Ls P . as yi 
SO Tovey, ke | GLI colar, Ee. 
Business Men do their own Printin rhea 
vertising. Boys and Amateure Set del ws 


A ful amifsement and money making. stamp. 
ELSIO for circular, sorters ae to the Lecnclacttoot 
KELS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





Roy, the Reckless; 


THE STORY OF A BOSTON BOY 





His Schooldays ; His Bid Pays; His Sad Lays; Kis 
Mad Days; and His Perilous Days through 
Many Adventurous Years. 

BY 
GEORGE L. AIKEN, 

Author of “The Toad-Girl,” ‘A Living Lie,” ete., ele, etc 





This perfectly wonderful story will commence in 
No. 22 of the 


‘EVERY BOY SHOULD READ IT? 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 





a 19th. 


Roy, the Reckless; 


"in STORY OF P BOSTON BOY. 


“Young American.” 





—,7. 


r ‘een 


No. 








